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McG RAW-HILL 


PUBLISHING 9g 
COMPANY, INC. FARM AIDERS — Secretary Wallace (left) and AAA chief 
Chester C. Davis induct Assistant Secretary M. L. Wilson into 


the Agricultural Cabinet whose successes and failures are set 


20 c EN TS forth in the second of Business Week's audits of the New Deal. 












EW STANDARDS OF VALUE 


17 major improvements! ** More than 100 refinements! Each created to produce ne: er, 







more impressive letters with lessened effort! The New and Greater Easy-Writing R« ,al 














is the very zenith of efficiency! From every standpoint, it climaxes all previous conceptiins | ~ 
of typewriter design and construction. The price remains unchanged. Invite a demon. 
stration. With your own operators, try this latest Royal and . . . Compare the Work! 


vey TOUCH CONTROL ;:: IMPROVED SHIFT FREEDOM + MINIMIZED EYE-STRAIN 
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MUTED ACTION ;; FINGER COMFORT KEYS :*: MANY OTHER EXCLUSIVE FEATURES ; 


THE NEW AND GREATER EASY-WRITING ROY, iJ | 
ROYAL TYPEWRITER COMPANY, INC. NEW YORK CITY. BRANCHES AND AGENCIES THE WORLD OVER 
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Instant visible adjustment to 
every touch and speed. 
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On the new Royal, capitals 
are typed smoothly, easily! 
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Live rubber mountings! 
Sound-sealed. Vibrationless. 
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No rims to trip of 
injure finger-tips. » 
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No mechanical distractions 
to cause eye-strain. 








PROGRESS 


IN CEMENT 


The portland cement of today is far superior to the 
portland cement of yesterday. 

At the opening of the century, few of the modern 
manufacturing methods now in use had been devised. 
Then came the introduction of the rotary kiln and 
numerous other epochal improvements. Research lab- 
oratories were established to study changes in speci- 
fications. Costs were reduced, quality was improved 
and countless new uses for concrete were found. 

Today science dominates every step in the manu- 
facture of portland cement. The chemical elements 
combined in it are obtained from various forms of 
limestones, shells, marls, clays, shales and slags. Each 
minute step in the selection and combination of 
these materials is directed by experienced chemists. 


In limestone quarries, gigantic crushers reduce 





rocks as large as pianos to smaller—yet still coarse 
—-sizes. Other crushers reduce them further. Subse- 
quently, they are ground to powder and mixed with 
other raw materials. 

This finely ground mixture is fed into a cylindrical 
kiln many feet in diameter and often hundreds of 
feet long. As the revolving kiln carries the mixture 
along, it is met by a roaring blast of flame projected 
from the opposite end. The terrific heat drives off cer- 
tain elements in the form of gases and unites the res- 
idue into a new composition. The cooled residue and 
small quantities of gypsum are ground into a powder 
finer than flour. In all, eighty-odd manufacturing 
steps are required. The result is portland cement. 

Before being shipped, the finished product must 
undergo further and final analyses and tests to insure 
its conformity to exacting specifications. Every pre- 
caution is taken to protect its quality. No wonder 
modern portland cement is held in such high esteem 
by users of concrete everywhere. 


THE CEMENT INSTITUTE 


NEW YORK + CHICAGO «+ KANSAS CITY 


; FORWARD WITH. 


This is the second of a series. The next advertisement will be ** The 
Going Price.’’ Copy of advertisement No. 1 will be sent on request. 
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45+ BUSINESS WEEK WEEKLY INDEX OF terest Preceding Year Averase 
eek Week Ago 1929-33 
BUSINESS ACTIVITY $60.7 mae oan ee 
40|- PRopuction 
% Steel Ingot Operation (% of capacity) 27.5 23.0 56 51 
* Building Contracts (F. W. Dodge, daily av’ge, thousands, 4-week basis) $4,831 $4,978 $4,040 $12,888 
%* Bituminous Coal (daily average 1,000 tons) 1,044 71,030 1,095 1,171 
35 . *% Electric Power (millions K.W.H.) 1,556 1,688 1,539 1,535 
TRADE 
Total Carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars) 107 104 107 131 
*% Miscellaneous & L.C.L. Carloadings (daily average 1,000 cars) 69 67 69 87 
30 es * Check Payments (outside N. Y. City, millions) $3,460 $3,137 $3,301 $5,205 
% Money in Circulation (daily average, millions) $5,398 $5,330 $5,459 $5,083 
PRICES Average for the Week) 
25 = Wheat (No. 2, hard winter, Kansas City, bu.) $.88 $.88 $.98 $.77 
Cotton (middling, New York, Ib.) $.125 $.123 $.107 $.117 
Iron and Steel (STEEL, composite, ton) $34.23 $35.06 $29.67 $32.06 
Copper (electrolytic, f.o.b. refinery, lb.) $.088 $.088 $.087 $.102 
20 ” All Commodities (Fisher's Index, 1926 = 100) 77.8 78.0 66.6 76.1 
FINANCE 
Federal Reserve Credit Outstanding (daily average, millions) $2,480 $2,468 $2,229 $1,622 
15 » Loans and Investments, Federal Reserve rep’t’g member banks (millions) $17,761 $17,737 $16,686 
* Commercial Loans, Federal Reserve reporting member banks (millions) $4,482 $4,485 $4,719 
Security Loans, Federal Reserve reporting member banks (millions) $3,556 $3,529 $3,811 
Brokers’ Loans, N. Y. Federal Reserve rep’t'g members banks (millions). $1,069 $1,017 $858 $2,332 
10 - Stock Prices (average 100 stocks, Herald Tribune) $100.02 $99.55 $105.79 $131.34 
Bond Prices (Dow, Jones, average 40 bonds) $94.76 $94.71 $87.59 $88.45 
Interest Rates—Call loans (daily av’ge, renewal) N. Y. Stock Exchange 1% 1% 1% 3.6% 
Interest Rates—Prime Commercial Paper (4-6 months) N. Y. City : 3-1% 1-1% 1}-13% 3.1% 
s Business Failures (Dun and Bradstreet, number) 181 229 265 390 
* Preliminary Revised Factor in Business Week Index 
See a ee ee ee Seu a eee ee eee aaa ee ee a a ae eT 
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| The Business Outlook 


JUNE hasn't been such a bad month after all. An unprecedented 
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ge of warm weather sent consumers to market for summer goods 


and results are now being reflected in chain sales reports. Summer 
days also stimulated motor sales, assisted by a new set of lower 
prices. General Motors sold more cars in June this year than in 


any previous June since 1929. Steel production in June 


second highest point of the year, 
exceeded only by May. Con- 
struction contracts for residential 
and public works and utility 
projects rose slightly above the 
May levels, but a slump in non- 
residential undertakings lowered 
the grand total about 5°, below 
the preceding month. 


Power Sales Surprising 

Electric power production climbed 
to new heights last month to the 
surprise of all trade observers, accus- 
tomed to seeing a downward trend in 
the first half of the year. And check 
transactions, often rated as one of the 
best single indicators of business vol- 
ume, showed a 5% increase over 
May. Compared with a year ago 
when inflation threats stirred business 
from its rut, the country outside of 
New York shows up more favorably 
than the chief financial center. New 
York’s check volume clearly reflects 
the stagnation of the stock market, 
falling 8% below last year’s boiling 
period of speculation. Some 140 cen- 
ters outside of New York are 14% 
ahead of June, 1933. 

Factory employment will probably 
see the first decline of the year in 
June, though judging from reports 
from the industrial state of New 
York, the drop will be most moderate. 


Steel Wallops the Index 

In view of the creditable showing 
for June, it is unfortunate that the 
Business Week index should open 
July with a nose-dive to the 60% of 
normal levels of last November. An 
explanation similar to last week's is 
again in order. Brunt of the decline 
was due to the precipitous drop in steel 
operations covering the July 7 week, 
when activity sank to 23% of capacity 
compared with 44.7% the preceding 
week and 56.1% 2 weeks oie, This 
low rate was a combination of holi- 
day, seasonal, end of the second quar- 
ter, and price adjustment factors of 
more than the customary influence. 
Since adjustment for seasonal changes 
is based on the average of past per- 
formance, the extraordinary break of 
the June 30 and July 7 weeks was only 
partially eased by the usual adjust- 
ment process. When steel activity 
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snaps back to the full week devoid of 
any unusual influences, the composite 
index of business volume will more 
accurately reflect general activity. 


Immediate Prospects 

For the second week of July, steel 
production is estimated at 27.5% of 
capacity, which is somewhat below ex- 
pectations, But public works and auto- 
mobile requirements will soon exert 
sufficient -pressure to lift the rate 
above 30%. Steel mills are also en- 
gaged in building up their own inven- 
tories. In June, the U. S. Steel Corp. 
shipped 985,337 tons, the highest 
amount for any month since May, 
1930. July will see a sharp decline 
from this peak, since consumers now 
have no incentive to order steel in 
advance of their immediate needs. 


Still More Capacity 

Despite the low operating rate of 
the steel industry in 1933, steel pro- 
ducing capacity was enlarged to a new 
peak estimated at 69,390,625 tons an- 
nually. While the increase for the 
year was but slightly more than a 
million tons, it adds to a huge in- 
vestment that is not fully utilized 
even in the best years. On the new 
capacity basis, May, 1934, the peak of 
the current year, was placed at 56.4% 
of capacity, June at 52.7%. In the 
first 6 months of 1934, some 16.2 
million tons of steel have been pro- 
duced, compared with 8.9 millions in 
the same period of 1933, up 82%. 


Republic Steel in the News 

Republic Steel twice took the lime- 
light this week, once on rumor of a 
merger with the Corrigan, McKinney 
Steel Co., once when it severed rela- 
tions with the Amalgamated Asso- 
ciation of Iron, Steel, and Tin 
Workers because of objections to 
radical rank and file members. Just 
how this move will affect the current 
activity of the Steel Labor Board and 
the general labor situation in steel, it 
is difficult to foretell. At any rate, 
it marks another definite stand of the 
steel companies against the “intru- 
sion” of the national union. 


328.000 Cars in June 
Cutting automobile prices is be- 
lieved to have stimulated the June 


sale of cars that in turn forced an 
upward revision of production sched- 
ules. The National Automobilc 
Chamber of Commerce now estimates 
June output in the U. S. and Canada 
at 328,000 units, only 7% below May 
and 27%, better than last year. This 
would bring the first 6 months of 
1934 above 1.8 million units, com 
pared with slightly more than 1 mil 
lion in 1933, a 75% improvement. 


Detroit's Moderate Optimism 

Sales results have changed the entire 
outlook of motor executives from onk 
of doubt to one of moderate optimism. 
Some concerns are still planning to 
go after July sales harder than ever, 
having been encouraged by the Junc 
results of General Motors. Plant 
output may be stepped up to 280,000 
units instead of displaying the cus- 
tomary sharp seasonal contraction 
By mid-August, steel buying for 1935 
models is expected. It appears 
that the 1935 presentations of the 
motor industry may not be introduced 
by the claborate fanfare of national 
automobile shows such as has bees 
customary in the past 34 years, but 
may make their début in smaller shows 
in all major cities under the auspices 
of distributors instead of manufac 
turers. 


now 


That “Slump” Was 2% 

The slump in sales which gave the 
motor makers the jitters in May turns 
out to be less than 2% below the peak 
month of April. More disturbing to 
competitors than the insignificant 
total decline was the reappearance of 
Ford in first place, selling 31% of all 
passenger cars, a 10% increase over 
April, putting Chevrolet second with 
26.4%, a 9% decrease from April. 
Ford took the lead in truck sales in 
May. Export business in 5 months 
tA $86.7 millions, exceeding 
the entire year 1932 and nearly ex- 
ceeding 1933. 


Building Figures 
Residential construction made th 
best gain in June, amounting to 7°, 
over May, making June the second 
highest month of the first half of 
1934. Public works and utilities con 
struction just exceeded the May totals 
by 1%, while non-residential project: 
fell 18% behind May. Total con- 
tracts of $127.1 millions were 5% 
smaller than May’s $134.4 millions. 
For the first 6 months, the construc- 
tion picture can most readily be seen 
in the following table compiled from 
the F. W’. Dodge figures: 
Construction 
Contracts 1934 
Residential $141,812,900 
Non-residential 278,635,800 


Public works 
and utilities 


1933 
$113,158,200 
184,494,600 


Cain 
lf 5 
51.1 


444,991,500 134,561,600 2™ 





Total $854,440,200 $432,1135,400 9 








The mdac 


IFTY tons of mineral ore grind and crunch between 
steel balls rolling inside a sheet of rubber. The 
mineral is pulverized ... the rubber is unharmed! 


Ore-bearing rock used to be crushed at the mines in 
ball mills lined with 3 inch manganese steel. But the 
steel “couldn't take it’—a few months of such punish- 
ment and the metal was worn through. 


A mining engineer came to Goodrich with an idea, 
and Goodrich engineers went to work. Rubber in a 
thousand different compounds had performed a thou- 
sand different miracles—why not this one? 


A tough, resistant rubber was developed, tried, per- 
fected. Today there are ball mills lined with 1 inch 
rubber which have been crushing rock for six years, 
when a few months was all the toughest 3 inch steel 
could stand. Capacity of the mills is enlarged, produc- 
tion is further increased by eliminating frequent shut- 





ine with a rubber gizzard! 


downs, maintenance costs are reduced, there 
vibration and noise. 


Resistance to abrasion is only one of many discoveries 
in compounding rubber. This amazing material can 
now be so made that it will flex almost indefinitely; 
will resist oil, heat, chemicals and oxidation; wil! 
recover its shape after repeated stretching and pressure; 
will take almost any form, texture and color. Thes 
improvements are being used in countless products 
today to reduce vibration, noise, and wear, to prolong 
product life, to increase product appeal. 


If you have not investigated Goodrich developments 
in rubber and how they might be applied to your 
product or process, you may be needlessly wasting 
money or losing sales. Rubber is on the march to new 
usefulness in industry. Take advantage of it. The B.f 
Goodrich Rubber Company, Mechanical Rubber 
Goods Division, Akron, Ohio. 


Goodrich 
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’ Washington Bulletin 


WASHINGTON (By Business Week Staff Correspondents )—In 
confessing that NRA is no longer a one-man job, General Johnson 
does not propose to let any council of code authorities run industry, 
but there’s no assurance that the Federal Trade Commission won't 


steal the show. 


Labor and trade practice phases of code adminis- 


tration may be divorced. The ban on industrial expansion may 
disappear along with price-fixing. The Trade Commission now is 


studying both. 

Already empowered to issue 
complaints for code violations, 
and to hear appeals by small in- 
dustries from NRA decisions, the 
commission mever has _relin- 
quished its function as the moni- 
tor of business. Under these cir- 
cumstances, there are many who 
believe that Johnson skidded on 
dangerous ground in proposing a 
commission form of administra- 
tion for NRA. Since the Securi- 
ties and Exchange Commission 
took charge of that phase of its 
activity, the Trade Commission is 
in position to discharge added 
responsibility. 


Price Scramble Feared 

NRA disclaims that the President's 
15% order is an invitation to cut 
prices all along the line, but kick- 
ing from all industries which bid on 
government contracts is evidence that 
they realize their peril. Fearful of an 
epidemic of legalized chiseling, they 
don’t put much stock in Johnson's 
assurance that if cutthroat competi- 
tion develops, he will change the 
order. 


Labor Policy Puzzles 

With labor conditions becoming 
constantly more turbulent, the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board took a 
dip into its docket this week, bus its 
head is still swimming on policy. 
The question the board is asking it- 
self is the extent to which it will 
assert jurisdiction in disputes not in- 
volving violation of 7a. The Na- 
tional Board may take numerous code 
industrial boards under its wing, but 
will not interfere with the steel, 
marine, and automobile boards, whose 
powers are regarded as coextensive 
with its own. Republic Steel’s refusal 
to renew a union labor contract is sig- 
nificant principally as a trading point 
in negotiations when the Steel Labor 
Board begins to function. This move 
reveals conclusively that industry will 
increase its stubborn resistance to 
labor domination. Consumers, with 
tocks high, wait and watch. 
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THIS WEEK 
General Johnson flirts with 
dynamite. 

The National Labor Rela- 
tions Board’s knotty prob- 
lems of policy. 

Why the oil men will be 
good, for awhile. 


How a President “loafs.” 











Still Harrying Alcoa 

General Johnson’s insistence that 
the aluminum code is not monopolis- 
tic doesn’t seem to count with the 
Department of Justice. Mr. Cum- 
mings’ lieutenants are aggressively 
pushing an anti-trust investigation 
against the Aluminum Company of 
America, undismayed by previous 
futile efforts along the same line. Of 
course, the Circuit Court of Appeals’ 
finding against Alcoa, in favor of the 
Baush Machine Tool Co., which 
charged monopolistic practices and 
sued for punitive damages, is very 
much in the department's mind. This 
was a hard-fought case; Mr. Cum- 
mings himself was one of Baush coun- 
sel for a time. 


Oil Men to Be Good 

The oil situation will look better 
for the next month or so. The hot 
oil boys have promised to behave as 
long as the Cole oil investigating 
committee is on tour. With more 
finesse, major companies always are 
able to show clean hands. They wear 
gloves. Wolfing by Ickes on code 
enforcement is losing interest as a 
bedtime story. This week it came in 
on Wednesday. 


Housing Drive 

The Administration’s request for 
reduction in the price of building 
materials and wage rates has elicited 
no response, except from lumber. 
Reduction in minimum mill prices, 
following the recent retail price cut, 
is imminent. The Housing Admin- 
istration is planning radio, movie, and 
advertising campaigns to sell home 
modernization, pulling together a 


nation-wide organization in the hope 
that government insured loans will 
begin to flow inside of a month 


Consumers Pipe Up 

The NRA Consumers’ Advisory 
Board has begun to fight to substan- 
tiate its demand for quality stand- 
ards. The first move is a ponder- 
ous report, due in a fortnight, sur- 
veying the welter of terms used in 
various trades to designate quality 
and dimensions. The board will fol- 
low up with a cam raign to write 
uniform standards oe on by gov- 
ernment or code authorities. ; 


No Idle Cruise 

President Roosevelt is playing a 
big organ with lots of pipes. ‘In this 
day of efficient radio, he is not miss 
ing a note even though he is on the 
high seas. The White House staff 
is kept just as busy with orders eman 
ating thousands of miles away as 
when they come from the inner office. 
Secretary McIntyre thinks he is busier 
With fewer callers, the President has 
more time to work. 


Machine Tool Business 
Having distinguished itself last year 
in converting quick!y $2,100,000 into 
employment and machine tools, the 
Navy offers to duplicate its feat this 
year with $3,500,000. The Army also 
is clamoring for an additional $1,500, 
000 for machine tools. This total 
may be diverted from non-federal 
projects because of the bad record of 

such projects in getting started. 


Wallace Shakes Fist 
Wallace threatens other 
with discontinuance of crop curtail- 
ment next year unless they also abide 
by the limitations of the wheat ex- 
port agreements. This is more than 
a gesture in an effort to reestablish 
foreign markets. The shrinkage in 
cotton exports is a more important 
factor than wheat in the low gross 
agricultural exports this year. De- 
spite the extremely weak export 
demand, the market responded fav- 

orably to the July acreage report. 


nations 


Concrete Situation 

Writing a code is a give-and-take 
process but the cement industry claims 
it is doing all the giving and NRA 
all the taking. Some 41 proposed 
changes, together with its labor pro- 
visions, are regarded as inviting fail- 
ure of the code. Wednesday's hear- 
ing raised sharp issue as to whether 
voluntary is to be supplanted by im- 
posed regulation. Deputy Adminis- 
trator Murray took exception to state- 
ments that competition is wanting. A 
St. Paul buyer testified that he had to 
fight off 11 salesmen every day. 











“We vot the ‘figures 
30 days too Lake: 


(General Manager and Purchasing Agent 
going over inventory statement ) 


PURCHASING AGENT: You see, I got a good 
price on these parts and so I bought them. 
GENERAL MANAGER: Parts enough for 
the next six or eight months! And stock 
practically exhausted on other parts! 


P. A.: Yes, we've got to place more orders 
right away to keep up production. 


G. M.: So our inventory account goes way 
above normal again! Save a little money 
by buying more than we need of one thing 
. .. and lose twice as much by tying up a 
lot of capital in stock we don’t need. 


Pp. A.: Well, I thought I was justified . . . 
with the figures I had. 

G. M.: Figures . . . what kind of figures? 
P. A.: They were all right . . . but I got 
them 30 days too late. 

G. M.: This is certainly no time to operate 
on the basis of figures 30 days old. We must 
have accurate inventory figures daily. I 
wonder how we can get them? 

P. A.: I was talking to our auditor about 
this very thing, and he thinks a National 
Accounting Machine System is exactly 
what we need. He understands that it 
would automatically keep our stock records 


Tae Natronat Casnu Reerster Company, 
Dept. E-19, Dayton, Ohio. 
Tell us how a National Accounting Machine System 


would give us today's facts today about our business, 
Name = - litle . semen 
Company. ‘ — 


Addresa _. . —_ . . —— 


6 


99 


up-to-the - minute, and do it with 
less work than with our present 
methods. Besides, he says it would 
give you daily figures of sales, ac- 
counts receivable, accounts pay- 
able, and other data you ought to 
have to give you positive control. 
G. M.: If it would give us today’s 
facts today, an appointment with 
the National Representative is in 


National Accounting 

Machines are bailt 
es meet.all account- 
|. img requirements... 
order. be 








NEW IDEAS FOR EXECUTIVES 


Realizing the new problems that face ex- 
ecutives today, we have made a special 
study of methods for meeting these prob- 
lems. We are prepared to show you how 
you can keep your inventories on a sound 
operating basis . .. have a better current 


THE Vill / Cuh 


ratio between assets and liabilities . . . hav 
accurate facts about costs and sales . 

how you can get statements out on time 
. . » how to take care of accounting work 
with limited hours. We invite you to mat! 
the coupon . . . Or write us if you wish 


C. 
. 
DAYT ON, OHIO 


Cash Registers + Typewriting-Bookkeeping Machines + Analysis Machines « Bank-Bookkeeping 


Machines + Check-Writing and Signing Machines + Postage Meter Machines + Correct Posture Chair 
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Waterfront War 
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Pacific Coast port strike’s far-reaching effect on business 
has demonstrated the importance of the labor problem 


still facing the government. 


SAN FRANCISCO (Special Correspond- 
ence) —When San Francisco defaulted 
n its official Fourth of July celebration 
his year the waterfront grimly explained 
that the fireworks were tied up some- 
where on the docks. When fireworks 
went off on the docks next day, blowing 
he waterfront strike onto the front 
pages of all its newspapers, the country 
needed little further explanation of why 
you can't settle labor conflicts by Con- 

The special 


eressional formulas alone. 


labor board sent into the Pacific Coast 


conflict by the latest Congressional for- 
mula (BW—Jun23'34) prepared to 
meet the crisis that came this week by 
methods of arbitration 
little relation to NIRA’s 
famous Section 7a. 
What It Has Cost 

The importance of its job had already 
been measured in figures affecting all 
parts of the country. The strike that 
started with the longshoremen and sea- 
men had almost completely tied up the 
ports of San Francisco, San Diego, Port- 
land, Seattle, and Tacoma (though open- 


shop Los Angeles was seeing all its 


TRADE TIE-UP—The Pacific Coast’s maritime strike has stalled at port over 
Estimated effects of strike (up to this week); Tonnage loss to shippers, over $50 millions; 
To get a picture like this has cost San Francisco about $700,000 a day. 


wage loss, $3.5 millions. 
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shipping records broken). Cargoes for 
Alaska were moving from the North 
west only on the longshoremen’s suffer- 


ance. In the prostrate ports, allied 
unions, led by the teamsters of San 
Francisco, were preparing for a general 
strike. 


Costs were estimated at $700,000 a 
day in San Francisco alone (about $1 a 
day for every man, woman, and child 
in the city), $10,000 in wages lost to 
strikers. About $70,000 a month had 
been added to the federal and state reliet 
bill. The first month of the strike 
local bank debits dropped $55 millions 
below average. The Northwest's lum 
ber industry was practically shut down 
so was the sugar industry around San 
Francisco, with its Hawatian cane cut 
off. Coastwise traffic, whose cargoes 
amounted to $45,387,639 a month in 
1932, was dead; carloadings were hea 
ily increased. Results like these had 
already been felt in the broad indices 
of national business activity 

Original issues involved in the Coast 
conflict had been muddied and 
bloodied—in the subsequent fighting 


250 ships, 





complicated by psychological ones 
irgument had given way to gunfire 
gas. The well organized longshoremen 
walked out on May 9 demanding recog 


nition of their International Longshor 


ana 


men's Association under Section 7a of 
NIRA, a closed shop and union control 
of the hiring halls where jobs are 
allotted. When a settlement was reach 
on these points, they refused to com 
back until the steamship companies had 
! 

et the demands of the 10 maritim« 
inions These had struck for simil 


recognition and been told that the num 
ber of men still 
their unions did 
ity of 
panies 
elected 
Three 
by mediators 
the strikers 
Issues Go Way Back 
Hearings called by Archbishop Hann 
Edward F. McGrady and O. K. Cushing 
the President's Labor Board, 
out older grudges against employers 
dating way back to the Shipping Board 
of the Harding régime and the breaking 
of closed shop at that time 
Labor spokesmen dwelt on a long list ot 
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working proved that 


not re} resent a major 
that the 


sentative 
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employce s, but 


would recognize repr 


under ervision 
apparent settlements 


had 


government su] 
engincered 


been re} udiate d 


brought 


agreements 


abuses: no time off in port, no over 
time pay, bad food, blacklisting of 


union members, forced membership in 
company unions, 
ing hall favoritisms, 


longer hours at 


company-owned hit 
and. of cours 


lower wages Tl 
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icm 


area 


business 
$75 millions ; 


paralyzing the entire 


cargoes tied up, over 











charged shipping interests with or- 
ganized resistance to an NRA code and 
told the Labor Board that their leaders 
had been snubbed when they went to 
Washington to confer with the shipping 
men on code labor provisions 

All this was seething in the pot when, 
after repeatedly heeding requests to 
await the outcome of mediation, San 
Francisco's Industrial Association served 
notice that it would open the port July 
3—taking united action to prevent re- 
prisals against individual firms trying 
to move goods from the docks or from 
the ships that had been anchored in the 
bay for 2 months. Police, mobilized to 
— the opening, were attacked with 

ricks, replied with tear gas and eventu- 
ally with shots. On July 5, Governor 
Merriam called out the National Guard 
to restore order, protect the state-owned 
Waterfront & Belt Line Railroad. Toll: 
2 dead, 20 wounded by bullets, an un- 
counted number gassed, stoned, and 
clubbed. 

Behind the waterfront situation is a 
political one that business is anxiously 
watching. Insiders point out that the 
late Governor Rolph would not have 
called out the troops as Merriam did. 


As a shipping man, he negotiated the 
original closed shop agreement in 1901. 
Moreover, he was running for reelection, 
strongly supported by labor. His Lieu- 
tenant Governor, who succeeded him 
as governor and candidate, is likely to 
have business support but his action 
has aroused so much bad feeling in 
labor ranks that the Republicans, already 
outregistered, may lose heavily. Further- 
more, the Democrats have so many 
candidates in the field that there is a 
long chance that Upton Sinclair, socialist 
and radical propagandist extraordinary, 
now disguised as a Democrat, may beat 
out George Creel, the government's 
extraordinary wartime propagandist. 

Sinclair is running on an “End Pov- 
erty in California” platform with strong 
left-wing support and Californians talk 
darkly of a deep communist plot to use 
Sinclair's election as an entering wedge 
into national politics—with a farm labor 
strike and protraction of the waterfront 
war as part of the strategy to ensure that 
labor will “vote for vengeance.” Things 
like this are, of course, hard to prove 
and the immediate issues on the docks 
are economic, but the political ones can 
easily get into the picture. 


Grand Code Finale 


General Johnson’s code to end codes is baited with pro- 
visions that should make it easy to round up stragglers. 


WitH one fell swoop NRA Adminis- 
trator Hugh S. Johnson's executive or- 
ders of July 10 have brought the end of 
code-writing within sight. Inside of 30 
days industries past the hearings stage 
will have buttoned up their codes, 
others will have chosen between join- 
ing some related group or adopting a 
basic code drafted by the General and 
likely to make many of the 476 codified 
industries turn green with envy. 

That such a “mopping up’’ was on 
the way has been known for some time 
(BW ]un2'34), but few expected that 
it would be so all-inclusive, would con- 
stitute such a graceful gesture to the 
small industries (Mr. Darrow please 
note), would sweeten the order for 
speed with anything so appetizing as 
the open-price plan, the provision for 
cost determination by impartial agencies, 
and the price-cutting emergency clause 
—all of which became available to the 
stragglers. 

The new basic code is the final prod- 
uct of all NRA's code-making experi- 
ence, built on knowledge gained from 
watching codes work, its phraseology 
following the standardized pattern of 
codes approved during the last 3 or 4 
months. Hour and minimum wage 
emery are left blank but wage dif- 
erentials as of June 16, 1933, are to be 


maintained as between then existing 
rates and the minima at that time. Fair 
trade practice provisions, when applied 
for by 75% of the members of an in- 
dustry, become effective upon approval 
by the Administrator or, if under the 
AAA, when approved by the Secretary 
of Agriculture. 

The prescribed schedule calls for 
completion of the 135  post-hearing 
codes within 15 days from July 10; 
directs the remaining industries with 
codes pending to join another group or 
adopt the basic code within 30 + a 
demands that industries not codified 
but appearing to be “harboring or con- 
doning abuses of labor” show cause 
within 40 days why a code should not 
be imposed. The only exceptions to 
this sweeping order are the service 
trades, previously dealt with (BW— 
May26,]un2’34), and a few industries in 
which “‘special and important economic, 
labor and legal conditions” exist, such 
as anthracite coal, shipping, and tele- 
gtaph communications. 

Those familiar with the contents of 
most of the codes suggest that the new 
basic code, being clearly NRA’s idea of 
what a code should be, may start a fad 
for code revision, particularly among the 
first 200 or 300 codified industries that 
really provided the experience on which 





this final master pattern was s} 
They predict also that, with a stand 
ized code to adopt, many related 
tries will want to consolidate oper 
under one code, reducing cost « 
administration and enforcement (, 
Jun30'34), finally cutting the 

of all NRA codes below 300, th: 
ber many consider ample to cov 
needs of all industry. 


Housing Drive 


Home modernization campaign 
expected to start within 30 days, 
baited with bargains. 


HOusING ADMINISTRATOR Mor: 
“guess” is that the government's 
repair and modernization campaig: 
be under way in less than 30 day 
that a goal of $500 millions s; 
home repair and modernization | 
is not beyond reach. He adds t! 
would be perfectly natural for bu 
materials concerns to shade their 
as volume increased.” 

Administration housing expert 
not so reticent on the cost factor 
volume may be sluggish unless 
rials prices are brought down, ar 
now in negotiation for advance 
tions. The cement industry has 
asked to cut its open-price list 
The lumbermen are preparing to 1 
the mill price minima by 10% 
pects of better employment are 
emphasized to win concessions on 
ing wages. Freight rate cuts on building 
materials are practically certain 

However, announcements of all s 
bargains are likely to be held up for 
timed release that will give the m: 
ization campaign a big send-off 
it is officially launched. And th 
force of the Administration's att 
to bring down building costs may not b 
felt until this initial drive is overtake 
by the new home building which |; : 
be the major feature of its progran 


Labor Straws 


Labor Board shows fight; steel 
company shows caution. 


WHILE business has been watching the 
strike on the West Coast this week 
there have been two significant !abor 
developments in the East. 

(1) In discussing policies now being 
formulated by the new National Labor 
Relations Board, Chairman Garrison 
made it clear that, though the Board 
can actively intervene in labor disputes 
only on invitation from both sides, 
will not wait for an invitation to 
apply the pressure of Administration 
prestige to any dispute. Those who 
thought the law had relegated the Board 
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ssive role wondered if they had 

1 something. 
(2) Republic Steel Corp. told Michael 
lig ld-line head of the Amalga- 
Association of Iron, Steel and Tin 
Workers, that the growth of his radical 
nd file” group was too danger- 
t to risk renewal of its 21-year 








wage contract with the union That 
group, beaten by Tighe in the steel strike 
argument, will naturally hope that this 
was a shrewd estimate of the trend, not 
an alibi. In any event, such a sequel to 
Tighe’s victory over his left wing is 
likely to prove a blow to union con- 
servatism 


Steel Talks Merger Again 


Latest move to combine Corrigan, McKinney with Re- 


ng public and Otis offers market advantages but most of 


He independent steel industry of the 
Lake Erie district, long the special prov- 
the Mathers of Cleveland and 

er iron ore Operators even more in- 
vidualistic than they, at last seems 


ken bout to be integrated with the big stecl 


Financial considerations are important 
e proposal to unite Corrigan, 
nney Steel Co. and Otis Steel Co. 
Cleveland with the Republic Steel 
p. Though market factors are present, 
as the merger would give Republic large 
primary capacity closer to Detroit than 
its mills at Youngstown, Canton and 
Massillon, the pressure for union comes 
eek mainly from Cleveland banks. 

bor These and other independent steel 
rns of the Middle East, including 
ing Youngstown Sheet and Tube, and 
bor Wheeling Steel, are crisscrossed with 
n stock interests, but it has been proven 
ard before this in the industry that even 


— 


teel 


tes nnection has not been enough 
5 it to effectuate a merger. 
to Another reason for joining the com- 
tion panies is the desire of William G. 
) Mather to wrap up in fewer packages 
urd the ramifying interests of his family in 
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the pressure comes from the Cleveland banks. 


iron ore, steamships, furnaces, steel 
works and holding companies. Mr 
Mather retired as president of Cleveland 
Cliffs Iron Co. recently, but is still active 
chairman. Cleveland-Cliffs is the 
old family company in the ore busi- 
of the Northeast. It also holds 
indirect control of the Corrigan, McKin- 
ney Co., which Mr. Mather bought from 
Mrs. James W. Corrigan in the decep- 
tive April of 1930, when Clevelanders 
were fixing themselves to lose more 
money eventually than they had lost in 
the autumn of 1929. 

Corrigan, McKinney, a million-ton 
mill, sells 90% of its product to auto- 
mobile plants. To acquire finishing 
capacity, it bought most of the shares 
of Newton Steel Co., which has a new 
sheet mill at Monroe, Mich., but not a 
continuous mill. Rumors of automotive 
rebellions against steel prices have re- 
cently been accompanied by other rumors 
that General Motors was dickering for 
this setup. A merger with Republic 
definitely removing that hazard is sure 
to have the blessing of the rest of the 
steel industry. 

Mr. Mather’s venture into Corrigan- 


as 


ness 


Wide World 


NATIONAL LABOR RELATIONS BOARD—Sworn in this week by Secretary of Labor Perkins, this new board will cooperate 
closely with the Labor Department, already has 100 disputes to arbitrate and mediate. 
Harry A. Millis, University of Chicago; Lloyd Garrison. chairman, University* of Wisconsin; and Secretary 


Smith, Massa- 


Perkin: 


Left to right: Edwin 5. 


y mean 


was mad¢ 


McKinney 
of bank 


largely 
which still 

some $25 millions. Some of the sam 
banks the 
quired many shares in the Clitts Corp 
holding company controlling Cleveland 
Cliffs, when they bid in the collateral 
of Continental Shares, the 
pany that Cyrus S 
putting together Republic Steel in 1929 
Union Trust Co., of Cleveland, 
in liquidation, has an interest of nearly 
$7 millions in the Cleveland-Cliffs loan 
and the liquidator of the bank has been 
urging the sale of Corrigan, McKinney 
The fact that the loan is held by a clos« 

bank is both a source of pressure and an 


loans amount to 


which made loans later a 


holding con 


Eaton had used in 


now 


obstacle to carrying the companies 
until a more time 
found for funding the loan 

Inasmuch as large back dividends of 
preferred would have be 
Republic, as well as reductions made in 
bank loans and stock holdings, the con 
summation of these mergers probably 
waits upon a favorable moment for 
selling new securities 
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Bath Unit 


Tub, shower, and dressing table- 
washstand make a new, compact 
combination. 


UNTIL this year, when Standard Sani 
tary introduced its new diagonal tub 
(BW —A pr21 34), bathtubs have 
changed little in fundamental design 
Now comes another departure from the 
tub tradition which has been maintained 
since bathing was illegal. 

Lavashower is a new unit incorporat 
ing tub with shower, lavatory, and cab 
inet. The tub extends under the pedes 
tal of the washstand, permitting the 
standard 5-foot length. The front of 
the tub bulges outward to give the foot 
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COMBINATION FIXTURE—Bathtub, washstand and towel cabinet are combined 
in this new unit which permits full-sized fixtures in half-size bathrooms. The tub 
extends under the lavatory, is wider in the middle to make a shower stall. Broad 


ledges make the lavatory a dressing table. 


room of a shower stall, and a large flat 
bottom for slip-proof bathing 

The lavatory, being supported by the 
tub on one side and the towel cabinet 
on the other, needs no brackets or 
hangers, serves also as a dressing table 
with plenty of space for toilet acces- 
sories. 


Oil 


The cabinet holds towels, supplies. 


All three pieces, due to their com- 
pact design, will fit into a 5’x7’ space, 
a selling point expected to make a great 
hit with architects, hotels, steamships, 
and homeowners trying to find space 
for another bathroom. 

The whole unit is porcelain enameled 
on iron, sanitary i stainproof. 


Lacking additional power, government will hit hard with 
what it has te enforce oil code. With big-company co- 
operation, the Administrator stops a few price wars, and 


shuts off some hot oil. 


LorD HiGH OIL ADMINISTRATOR ICKES 
has covered his defeat on the oil con- 
trol bill with a display of action that 
belies his plaintive attitude prior to ad- 
journment of Congress. No more is 
heard of constitutional inhibitions—now 
it’s “the strong hand of enforcement.” 

Honest but human, Mr. Ickes ap- 
parently played up the fragility of his 
authority under NIRA to induce Con- 
gress to prescribe the Disney bill for the 
oil industry. Frustrated by vociferous 
opposition from Texas, Ickes now is 
planning to put every scrap of au- 
thority he can find behind measures to 
accomplish the same purpose as a new 
law—stabilization of the industry. 
There is a certain amount of bluff in 
this, too 


10 


His first move was to announce his 
intention to apply to crude the quotas 
in commerce theory that now governs 
gasoline refinery operations. A hearing 
on amendments to bring this proposi- 
tion within the industry's code hesuaie 
out no opposition. 

New taxes slapped on oil by the reve- 
nue law when hot oil runners were tend 
ing to business may help to stem the 
tide of crude supply. The tax amounts 
only to 1/10¢ per bbl. when the crude 
is produced, another 1/10¢ when re- 
fined, but if the producer pays the tax 
on hot oil, Ickes gets him; if he doesn't, 
the revenooers get him. All producers 
and purchasers must register with the 
Internal Revenue Bureau before July 17. 
Hot oil enforcement officers will be 





deputized as revenue agents 
versa 
Following a recent visit to W 
ton, R. D. Parker is likely to 
as head oil tax collector in Tex 
he enforced the state proratio: 
satisfactorily to please the 
minded Railroad Commissi: sf 
Parker resigned and was fired { 
job the same day, to the relief 
pensioners on the commission 
whose jobs were fast disappear 
Buying Up Hot Oil 
Another feature of the Ickes 
tion program is the recently 
East Texas refinery agreemer 
which the major companies wi! 
stored gasoline of operators 
run no more hot oil. It was 
recalled that this agreement, 1 
by Howard Bennette, coordinat 
fining, flouted the President's « 
July prohibiting interstate shi 
hot oil and its products. It : 
decided that it was impossil 
which gas was hot and which \ 
so the Treasury agents have turr 
backs and the gasoline is mov 
Provisions against running hot « 
California petroleum agency 
also are intended to balance cr 
duction and demand 
Ickes has approved the first « 
for purchase by major compa: 
surplus gasoline made from East 7 
hot oil. About 75% of the 
have signed up, representing 5 
tank carloads—5 million to 
gal. The price under the first 
was 34¢ a gal. of which 25% 
back as a guarantee that no mor 
will be refined 
Coincident with announcement by ( 
Administrator Ickes that agreen 
been reached with Attorney 
Cummings to expedite pros 
violators of the petroleum 
ticularly those who refuse to 
marketing provisions, comes a rc; 
only one of over 250 cases refi 
the Ickes board to the Depart: 
Justice is against a major company 
Independent Offenders 
In the absence of any official e» 
tion, this wholesale docketing « 
plaints against independents _ se 
strange. On its face it would ir 
that the bitter complaints of inde; 
marketers against the big compar 
not have sufficient substance t 
before the courts, that regardless 
what extenuating circumstances maj 
ist, independents are the real ofte 
Many independents have beer 
to assert, however, that major co! 
dominate local code complianc 
mittees, where most complaints 
lation originate. 
The Cole oil investigating con 
is on a jaunt into the oil fields. |! 
tour of the special House comn 
personally conducted by E. B. Sw 
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Now Ready for the Road: 


TPS RINE LO NAIL 


WMO CUS 


Latest and finest of trucks... A new high in style and distinction ... New valves in utility 
and performance. :. A complete new line of Internationals! The powerful 4- to 5-ton 
unit below is one of a beautifully streamlined series of trucks that are all-truck, em- 
bodying new engineering features and new mechanical excellence throughout. Take 
Harvester’s word for it—the quality apparent on the surface is more than matched by 
the quality underneath. It is the EXTRA quality that International Truck owners have 
banked on for more than thirty years. See these new Internationals. All models, from 
5¢-ton up, now on display at International branches und dealers. For details, write 
international Harvester Company of America, Inc., 606 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 














son and J. Howard Marshall, members 
of the Petroleum Administrative Board 
assigned by Ickes, who is sincere in his 
desire that all the facts bearing on the 
necessity for permanent legislation be 
developed. 

Administrator Ickes has a way with 
him in settling gasoline price wars. He 
has only to remind the contestants that 
the Oil Administration may find it ex- 
pedient to fix prices. Wars raging for 
several weeks in Chicago, and in the 
vicinity of Huntington and Parkersburg, 
W. Va., Roanoke and Richmond, Va., 
and Nashville, Tenn., ended with as- 
surance given to Ickes by the Standard 
Oil Companies of N. J. and Indiana, 
the market leaders, that they would re 
store their prices to include a 1¢ per gal. 
differential over independent trackside 
operators. 

Standard’s Position 

Standard of Indiana, in a statement, 
announced willingness ‘‘to do anything 
it reasonably can to eliminate the sense- 
less price wars’ which have disrupted 
markets. But in making the price con- 
cession ‘'to aid the Petroleum Adminis- 
trator in his commendable effort,” 
Standard ‘‘does not recognize the validity 
of the arguments trackside and other 
cut-rate marketers have advanced in an 
effort to obtain government enforcement 
of a price differential between adver- 
tised and non-advertised brands,”’ and 
reserves the right to meet prices if neces- 
sary to keep its share of the business 


Floor Made Ceiling 


But cut in retail tire prices is ac- 
companied by an increase on tires 
for new cars. 


ALL important tire manufacturers have 
just cut retail prices down to where the 
so-called “floor” prices, established 
under NRA'’s “emergency” decree (BW 
May12'34) are virtually the top. 
Insiders have been expecting this 
move. The industry had looked for 
record-breaking replacement sales dur- 





STAINLESS STEEL EL TRAIN—Light-weight train competition has entered the 
displayed its aluminum train built for Brooklyn Elevated use. 
This 5-section. articulated car is rubber-mounted, boasts indirect lighting, a new heating 4 


construction of the Burlington Zephyr. 


ing the first half of 1934. Inventories 
of finished casings were built up ac- 
cordingly. In April they reached the 
highest total since July, 1929—nearly 
12 million units. The buying rush did 
not materialize. Vicious price competi- 
tion among dealers, a fancy-guarantee 
competition among mass distributors, 
impending codification and other fac- 
tors confused prospective retail buyers, 
made them wary. 

After the Recovery Administration set 
bottom prices earnest arguments that 
higher quality justified higher-than-code 
prices no longer proved convincing to 
consumers; NRA’s floor became the ceil- 
ing and the only limit recognized by 
chiselers. So the manufacturers have 
merely recognized the inevitable. 

Regular dealers, now forced to work 
on smaller margins and wondering how 
they are going to pull through, find one 
decidedly bright spot on the horizon. 
Simultaneously with the cut in consum- 
er's replacement prices, the manufactur- 
ers gave a 7%-15% boost to prices 
charged automobile manufacturers for 
new equipment tires 

Replacement Hope 

Old-timers take this as definite indi- 
cation that tire makers are getting ready 
to cut loose from that old tradition by 
which automobile makers were sup- 
posedly entitled to very low prices on 
the theory that the public would con- 
tinue to buy the brand of tires with 
which the new car came equipped, thus 
assuring maker and dealer a nice vol- 
ume of profitable replacement business. 

They point out that that idea was 
sound when tires were guaranteed for 
3,000-5,000 miles, when ‘adjustment’ 
sales were a powerful factor, and re- 
placement buying of whole new sets of 
tires was considered at least an annual 
event. They hold that today, with tires 
good for 20,000 to 50,000 miles, the 
influence of new equipment on replace- 
ment sales is disappearing, point out 
that several big tire companies do not 
even solicit original equipment contracts. 

It is argued that if tire manufacturers 


will make car makers pay reasonable 


rapid-transit field. 
Here is the steel entrant, built by E. G. Budd, using the shot-we! 





prices for new equipment, ¢! 
income might be used for read 
of price schedules by which 
margins would be restored wit! 
increase of consumer prices 


The Tire Case 


Goodyear-Sears, Roebuck invest. 
gation by the Trade Commission 
draws toward its close, apparently 
proving nothing much. 


PRESUMABLY, with hearings wh 
been in progress for 
Akron, the long-drawn Federal Trad 
Commission investigation of the ¢ 
year Tire & Rubber Co. 
manufacture private brand tir for 
Sears, Roebuck is drawing tow 
close. The commission is invest 
charges that the contracts lessen 
petition and promoted a mono; 

All Akron has been edified 
public parade of Goodyear’s 
records, but Akron, full of 
folk, can’t see that the commis 
getting anywhere. For instanc 
velops that the charges were b 
statistics covering only one-eight! 
tires made for Sears, Roebuck ar 
sixth of the tires that Goodyear 
Total figures showed a different | 
During 8 years, 1926-33 inclusiy 
to Sears topped $119 millior 
earned a profit of $8.3 milli 
6.98%, while Goodyear renew 
topped $645 millions, carned $° 
lions, or 9.16%, which ts only 8 
greater than realized on Sears | 

Charges of monopoly and | 
competition were based to a cons 
extent on several hundred Sears 
tisements. Goodyear wants to 
by offering in evidence som« 
advertisements in newspapers that 
competitive conditions. 

Speaking of monopoly, other 
manufacturers have tart remarks t 
They resent any implication that 
are also-rans, and that Goodyear do: 
nates the industry. 
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ventilating system, smooth fast acceleration, electric doors, electric brakes automatically adjusted to the weight of the passenge™ 
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POWER PROVER SERVICE 


_.. for gasolene savings up to 30%, increased power and lowered maintenance costs. 
Read what they say. What the POWER PROVER did for them, it will also do for you. 






SAYS SUPERINTENDENT: “Power Prover Service helps keep ™ 
our trucks on the road more...they're not in the shop so much = 
for overhauls. There are fewer repair jobs .. . less spoilage 
from goods destroyed by exhaust gas. You can't beat the 
Power Prover for assuring low cost per mile!” 


a 


SAYS EXECUTIVE: “By reducing my fleet's gasolene and oil 
consumption, the Power Prover cuts down trucking costs. That 
shows up on the profit sheet. | also notice savings in repairs 
and lower maintenance costs!“ 








‘A 


SAYS DRIVER: “‘I'm getting more power on tough hills and on 
the straightaway. My engine idles better, never stalls. | don't 
have to stop so often for gas. It's a lot easier driving since the 
boss took on Power Prover Service. And—no more headaches 
from carbon monoxide!” 


SN ae 


What these men say is the story told by 5000 
fieet owners and many thousands of private 
car drivers. It was proved conclusively to 
them that poorly adjusted motots waste 









ing and Adjusting Service includes three 
distinct steps ... (1) an analysis of exhaust 
gases; (2) a comprehensive 23-step testing 
and adjusting routine; (3) use of exclusive, 






SAYS PRIVATE CAR OWNER: “‘I thought my engine was fine. | wos 
wrong. The Power Prover showed it was only 60% efficient. Now, 
my gas and oil costs are way down, my cars pep and power 
way up. I'm going to have my car Power Proved every three 
months—to be sure | keep that smooth, powerfu! performance!” 


costs as much as 30%3—cut down mainte- 
nance costs — cut down overhaul and repair 
jobs — and add powerful performance—add 
truck-working hours—add profits. 


TTF 


gasolene ... waste power... are more costly 
operate, 
Cities Service Power Prover Motor Test- 


patented Cities Service Tuning Tools and 
Precision Instruments. 
These services cut down gasolene and oil 





Learn how Power Prover Service can, at 
trifling cost, help you cut expenses just as it 
has for others. Mail convenient coupon today. 





Two ereat oils... CITIES SERVICE MOTOR OIL 
and KOOLMOTOR OIL. One and five quart sizes. 
Your guarantee of oil as fresh, clean and pure as 
the day it left the refinery. Also full measure of 
the correct grade. Ask for these great oils in cans. 








: 
NOW... in refinery-sealed cans 





CITIES SERVICE POWER PROVER 
Room 722, 60 Wall Street, New York City 


Gentlemen ; Without obligation on my part please tell me how, at trifling « 
I may cut my gasolene bills as much as ™ and lower maintenar 
Name 

Addre 























AUDITING THE NEW DEAL — 


PART Il — FARM POLIicy 
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VANISHING MARKET—The world isn’t 
buying our wheat or hogs. Lard now is 
moving at a rate that compares favorably 
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with a 13-year average. Cotton went in 


large volume last year; 1934's curve has FIXED CHARGES CUT 


slid down a precipice. 


-Taxes and interest have been reduced and value of farm ! 
has turned upward. Farm mortgages neared their peak in 1925. 
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FARM DOLLARS—Disparity in prices between what the farmer 
buys and what he sells has narrowed but the gap still shows. 
The spread was greatest in the early summer of 1932. 
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SHORT OF GOAL—Only wool has the purchasing power | 
1910-1914 in terms of other goods, the much-discussed “part! 
Hogs stand at 40% ; wheat, cotton, corn between 70 and | 
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2, The Farm Policy. 


Auditing the New Deal 


Its dual objectives—to raise 


prices and lower debts. What the cold figures show as 
to the results achieved so far, and the cost. 


REESTABLISHMENT of farm purchas- 
d debt paying power is an indis- 
pillar in the Administration's 
ed rebuilding of prosperity. 
ising power given to the humble 
ndman was to revitalize all in 
jystrial activity. The farmer was to 
scued from the thralldom of his 
mortgage by a general revision of the 
farm debt structure. These objectives 
embodied in two measures: 

1) An Act creating the Agricultural 
tment Administration which aims 
stablish parity prices, meaning the 
ising power of agricultural prod- 
on the basis of the 5-year average 

14 inclusive (except in the case 
f tobacco, where 1919-1929 prices are 
ity) and to balance production 
nd consumption of farm products; 

(2) Centralization and expansion 
the Farm Credit Administration 
aims to refinance existing farm 
rages, to write down mortgages, 
wer interest rates, to provide bet- 
cilities foe long and short term 

( and, in acute cases, as provided 

the Frazier-Lemke Farm Bankruptcy 

Act, to force creditors into adjustments. 
Two Lines of Attack 
a broad way, the Administration 

empted to accomplish its objectives 
ng 2 divergent lines: (a) by inflat- 
farm prices; (4) by deflating farm 


were 


4 


was no accident that the infla- 
nary measures in the Thomas Amend- 
were attached to the Act creating 
\AA, because the monetary policies 
Administration were intimately 

| to the price-raising program of 
commodities to which the Ad- 
stration was committed. In a 
ense, the entire recovery program was 


. 


S upon increasing farm income. 
The increased farm purchasing power 


was to stimulate all industry. In a 
| way, the farmer was to receive 
nefit payments for decreasing crop 
creage and these benefit payments were 
obtained from processing taxes 
igricultural commodities. 
How Far Successful? 

) what extent have these objectives 
Administration been reached ? 
Cash income for the farmer has risen, 
t parity prices have not been reached. 
cash income, which had 
to $4.3 billions in 1932, from 
billions average between 
j 1929, rose to $4.9 billions in 
to which should be added $160 
s of benefit payments. For the 


c 


r vross 


$10.2 


o 
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first 5 months of 1934, including ben- 
efit payments, cash farm income is 
running 339% ahead of the same months 
in 1933. 

On the basis of present price levels 
and anticipated crop production, the 
1934 cash income may be estimated at 
about $6.5 billions, to which should 
be added between $700 and $900 mil 
lions of benefit and rental payments, 
and between $200 and $300 millions 
of drought relief, thus making the cash 
income around $7.4 billions, or an in- 


crease of over 70% above the 1932 
cash income But the estimated 1934 
income at $7.4 billions is still 30° 


below the 1929 level. 





The Farmer And 
The New Deal 
The New Deal has tried to do 


two things for the farmer—in- 
flate prices, and deflate debts. 
Factual check-up of results so 
far shows that: 

(1) Farm product prices 
have been raised considerably, 
but the announced intention to 
restore to the farmer's dollar 
its purchasing power of 1910- 
1914 has fallen 39% short of 
achievement. 

(2) Production control pro- 
grams have been more effective 
than most observers expected 
Government checks bought co- 
operation, and enforcement was 
pretty good. But again, per- 
formance fell far short of the 
goal. 

(3) Processing taxes so far 
have met all bills for benefit 


payments. 

(4) Drought this year ac- 
centuates the appearance of 
success. 


(5) The debt relief program 
is working rapidly and with rea- 
sonable success. 

The purpose of this series of 
articles is merely to examine 
concrete effects of Administra- 
tion policies, up to this date. 
On that narrow basis, the farm 
program must be accounted a 
moderate success. The wisdom 
of a program of subsidy and 
crop restriction as permanencies 
certainly is open to grave doubt. 
But so far it certainly has im- 
proved the farmer's position. 


Next in this series, Business 
Week's audit of the New Deal, 
is “The New Deal and the 
Banks.” 











Encouraging though this increas 
farm cash income 1s, the stated goal has 
not been reached 


Take some individual commodit 
The parity price of cotton on the | 
of the Farm Act ts 15¢; the present 


farm price is ll¢ against a low of 5.5 


in February, 1933 The parity pri 
of wheat ts $1.07; the present farm 
price 1s 70¢ against a low of 31.6¢ 
December, 1932 The parity price of 
corn 1s 77.7¢.: the present farm pri 
is 49¢, against a low of 18.8¢ in Ds 


cember, 1932. The parity price of hogs 


is $8.74; the farm price ts 
$3.50, against a low of $2.68 in Jan 
uary, The parity price of butter 
ss 51¢: 


> 


present 


1943. 
the present farm price ts 
against a 18¢ in March, 
The index of farm prices in June, 
stood at 75, against a low of 49 in 
February, 1933 
Farm Dollar Is 6le 

Thus, the price level of farm products 
has risen over But the things 
that the farmer buys have in 
creased 20° during this period, from 
an index of 101 in March, 
121 today Hence _ the 
power of the farm dollar (now at 
is only 28% higher than the low in 
February, 1933, and still is 396% below 
the parity ideal 

In brief, an appraisal of the AAA i 
terms of prices depends on one's poit 
can emphasize the ad 


low of 1944 


1934 


s0% 


also 


19434 ’ 
purchasing 
ol) 


of view—on 
vances, or the failures 
It is hard to estimate how 
farm 
adjustment pro 


much of 


income | 


the increase in cash is 
been the result of the 
grams of the AAA, how much has been 
due to the monetary policies of the Ad 
ministration, and how much to inherent 
healing processes that have been world 
wide We come here into the realm of 
speculation in which there are no exact 
measurements and in which bias 
much to do in allocating credit 
A Colossal Effort 

When we consider actual 
adopted by the AAA to balance pro 
duction with consumption, whereby 3 
million farmers voluntarily signed con 
tracts government to plan 
their production and increase their in 
are confronted with one of 
farm cttorts 
probably the greatest 
The mag- 


has 


measufcs 


with the 


come, we 
the greatest 
ever attempted 
in the history of the world 
nitude of the undertaking and the brict 
time at the disposal of the AAA makes 
the achievements to date an astounding 
and thought provoking bit of evidenc 
of the new popular psychology towards 
planned production 

When 19¢ corn, 32¢ 
cotton and $2.68 hogs came to the farm, 
the individualistic 


cooperative 


wheat, 6 


propensities of the 
farmer wavered. Hitherto, he had be 
lieved in demonology—that ruinous 
prices were the consequence of sinister 
machinations of Wall Street financiers 
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FARMER TO FARMER 


ture, who declares he once was a 


Rexford Guy Tugwell, new Undersecretary of Agricul- 


“dirt farmer” himself, here gets some first-hand 


information on the Midwest farm situation from an lowa farmer. 


and international bankers possibly 
the railroads, who moved with Machia 
vellian chicanery behind the commodity 
markets to ruin him. Now he began 
that his price misfortune 
might be traced to economi 
that, in part at least, it might be the 
consequence of definite farm surpluses 
Hitherto the farmer had 
the optimistic hope that the more he 
would be re 


and 


to suspect 


causes 


produced in 


produced the more he 
warded He felt wealthy only 

his barns filled with hay, when 
his cribs were bursting with corn and 
bins with wheat, 
fat, and the yield from his cattle 


when 
were 
when 


his his hogs 


were 


abundant Within a few weeks the 
AAA succeeded in persuading the 
farmer that hts production problems 


could best be solved in the light of the 
larger needs of the nation and possibly 
the world 

Taxes Meet Costs 
Some of the concrete results achieved 
by the AAA during its first year are 
noteworthy, though here, too, there ts 


a wide gap between achievement and 
goal. The AAA has been self liquidat 


ing thus far. Processing taxes collected 
up to May 31, totaled $330 millions 
and benefit and rental payments totaled 
$279 millions 

Of the 1,200,000 Wheat 
the approximately 


growcrs in 


country 600 000 


16 


signed adjustment contracts whi were 
to take about 7.6 
11.50¢ of the 


s f 
out ol production 


acres or 
icrcage, 
cut in 
5% 


million 
average annual 
The actual 
not 11 
the 
In acreage of non cooperators 
The Bankhead Bill 
Adjustment contracts were signed by 
1,026,514 cotton growers who plowed 
up 10.4 million acres of their planted 
crop, received a total of $112 millions 
in benefit payments, and increased the 


winter wheat 


but 


acreage was 
about 7° because of increase 


the 1933 cotton crop to $857 


millions against a value of $425 millions 


value of 


in 1932 
Though acreage actually was cut more 
than 309%, production remained at the 


1932 level because of unusually favor 
able growing conditions. A majority 


of the farmers seem to have felt that the 
large yield was also the consequence of 


increased use of fertilizers and other 
production methods Hence the co- 
operators favored the Bankhead Con- 
trol Bill, whereby future crops are 


limited to 10 million bales for at least 
years by a licensing system 


The July 1, 1934, cotton acreage re- 


port showed 28 million acres planted 
against 41 million acres in 1933. Hence 
the acreage reduction campaign § this 


year has been fully up to specifications. 
The crop will now be determined by the 


yield which, unlike 1933, 


be ordinary. 


proi 


Tobacco growers, also sufferir 


ruinously low prices, receive 
through price agreements 
manufacturers and growers 
year have in operation 11 pri 
programs, including 25 different 
of tobacco, which are 


expects 
I 


crease their 1934 income by §$] 


lions. Tobacco growers also wer 
of non-cooperators and chiseli 
operators, and, for the protect 


the true blue cooperators, the K 
similar in purpose to the Bankh 
trol Bill, 
34 crops, tobacco growers re 
millions in benefit payments 
Corn-Hog Prices Lag 
Corn-hog producers are to 1 
proximately $350 millions bene! 
1934 


have received 


was enacted. For the 


ments for corn-hog 


about $ 


program 


lions as loans on corn stored 


cribs, and $34 millions for over 
lion pigs and sows bought 
plus Relief Corporation. The 
hoped that the program will | 
the hoped-for parity prices 
the rise in corn and hogs, thi 
cant, is much below the parity 
Under the | 
and 


production and will be rewar 


Jones-Costigan A 
cane sugar growers will 
benefit payments 
Dairy and cattle progr 
AAA have been 
AAA set out to establish 
milk and 
tended to redu 
with 


beef 
the less s 
The 
rat dairy control pr 
production 
benefit 
prices to produ ers and cons 

the program fell through b 


unique 


sate payments 


complexities of | the 
dustry and dissension withit 

Legal difficulties developed. 1 
still in operation some 29 milk 
and marketing agreements. Pr 
the partially developed cattle 
which is similar to that of hogs 
it proposes to reduce produc 


vide benefit payments and buy 
cattle, has been accelerated 
drought which has greatly 

cattle herds in some areas 


Licensing 

The farmers 
of checks 
cooperate 
ment and crop adjustment. In tl 
of cotton and tobacco, it was f i 


Systems Born 
under the pers 
willing 


in programs of crop 


have shown a 


essary to substitute for voluntary 
eration a sort of compulsory | 
whereby the 
will be 


system 
the 


( rop, not 


acreage, definitely 


notably winter 


In other crops, 

the international agreement of a 
acreage reduction was not achi 
but crop production was cut 
than the acreage reduction ind 


droug 


because an unprecedented 
duced the spring and winter wheat 
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Daytime 
Radio Hours 





are Golden Hours for Advertisers 


Millions of women in a receptive mood 
for new ideas and improvements in the 
home! This is the ‘‘class’’ market daytime 
radio reaches. From early morning until 
cinner time a woman’s interests, activities 
and thoughts are centered in her house- 
hold. As she goes about her many tasks 
her mind is constantly dwelling on the 
necessities and luxuries which can make 


it a happier, healthier, pleasanter place for 
her family and herself. All through the 
day she plans and hopes and buys. 

That such a market as this can be 
reached at the low daytime rates prevailing 
on NBC stations and networks is without 
doubt the reason why so many advertisers 
are already using the “‘golden hours’’ 
(Nearly half of NBC’s sponsored time is 


daytime. ) With the number of hours avail- 
able during the day (over twice as many 
as at night) the choice of time is wide 
and the opportunity for effective programs 
practically unlimited. 

Let us give you the complete story — 
available time, program and talent ideas, 
merchandising tie-ins, total investment. 
Write, telephone or telegraph 


NATIONAL BROADCASTING COMPANY, Inc. 


A RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA SUBSIDIARY « 





NEW YORK, CHICAGO, SAN FRANCISCO 





to the lowest point since 1892. In these 
cases, the aie of acreage to crop 
will not be a true test. 

The corn crop is still in the hands of 
the gods and no estimates are available 
to show what the reduction in acreage 
or crop will be. The hog situation, 
though handled energetically from 
various angles, has as yet reached no 
satisfactory price level and has been be- 
deviled by the continued shrinkage in 
the exports of pork products, the shrink- 
age having been larger than the elimina 
tion of surplus by the AAA 

The Drought Helps 

The fortuitous drought is likely to 
reduce sharply the unwieldy surpluses 
of corn ep ea but is not likely to 
produce any shortage in either. The 
real shortage will be in pasture, hay, 
and forage crops. The Administration 
has urged farmers to put contracted 
acres into pasture and forage wherever 
possible. If there had been no reduc- 
tion in the wheat acreage, this land 
would cretainly have been planted to 
wheat, the consequent loss to the farm- 
ers would have om greater, and the 
cmount of forage would have been still 
smaller. 

The various programs devised to meet 
emergency situations and still more 
hastily put into effect have tended to 
unbalance relationship between crops 
and localities. Feed prices have risen 
faster for farmers in the dairy sections 
than did milk and butter. The corn- 
hog ratio got out of kilter. Complica- 
tions developed in assigning production 
programs to farmers. Farm labor was 
thrown out of work. The desired 
balance between crops and market re- 
quirements has been achieved by the 
accident of weather and not by acreage 
adjustment. The total volume of ex- 
ports still remains below 1910-1914. 

No Objective Attained 

In brief, not a single goal set by the 
AAA has been reached, though in every 
case the Administration has been on the 
fighting front, has at least attempted to 
deal with the situation and, in some 
cases, has been partially successful. 

When we come to appraise the effect 
of the AAA policies on general in- 
dustrial activity, we again are on de- 
batable ground. The increased farm 
purchasing power has been translated 
in larger retail sales which have run 
from 30% to 40% higher than in the 
corresponding period the preceding 
year. Automobile sales in the rural 
areas have in some instances been any 
where from 200% to 300% over the 
1932 lows. No doubt this purchasing 
power has greatly stimulated the con- 
sumer goods industries with consequent 
reduction in unemployment. 

The durable goods industries have 
been only mildly affected. It remains 
a question whether the increase in 
farm purchasing power finally can filter 
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down to re-employ workers 1. the ma- 
chine shops, in railroads, in locomotive 
works, and in construction 
Vast Credits Released 

A truly impressive record has been 
made in unloosening a flow of credit 
for farmers. We need not here rehearse 
how the closing of 11,000 _ banks 
throughout the rural areas and the dis- 
appearance of the long-term money 
market virtually dried up all long- and 
short-term credit for farmers and in 
many cases brought about foreclosures 
of solvent farmers who were unable to 
refinance their maturing obligations. 
The New Deal attempted to help thc 
debt-ridden farmer through 2 avenues 
(1) the executive order of March 27 
which consolidated all credit agencies 
of farmers in one Bureau called the 
Farm Credit Administration; and (2) 
the Farm Credit Act of 1933. The net 
effect was to provide long- and short 
term credit under the following pro 
visions: (1) The Federal Land Banks 
were authorized to issue $2 billions of 
if bonds, guaranteed as to principal 
and interest by the government. The 
Land Banks could sell these bonds in 
the market and thus obtain funds for 
mew farm loans, or could exchange the 
bonds for first mortgages held by pri- 
vate financial institutions. During 
1933, in place of sales, the Land Banks 
placed $98.5 millions of bonds with the 
RFC as security for loans to farmers, 
about $296 millions of additional bonds 
were satisfy obligations of 
farmers to their creditors. In 85% of 
the refinancing, Land Bank bonds have 
been used to refinance farm mortgages 
at lower rates of interest. Up to June 
22, a total of $711 millions were used 
to refinance f indebtedness. Of 


used to 


farm 
this $224 millions was used to refinance 
farmers’ debts to banks and $89 mil- 
lions to insurance companies. In Iowa, 
17,500 new farm mortgage loans total- 
ing $75 millions were made. 
More Loans 

In addition to the refinancing and 
new financing of farm mortgages, $200 
millions was placed in the hands of the 
Land Bank Commissioner to make 
loans in cases which are ineligible for 
financing by the Land Banks. These 
Commissioner Loans are used to a great 
extent as a sort of second mortgage for 
farmers in order to consolidate their 
outstanding debts at a reasonable rate 
of interest. These Commissioner Loans 
are paid to the creditors either in cash 
or bonds (30-year 34% Federal Farm 
Mortgage corporation bonds guaranteed 
as to principal and interest). Up to 


Mar. 31, $238.7 millions of Commis- 
sioner funds have been extended to 
borrowers. On May 1, the Commis- 


sioner reported that 90% of the in- 
stalments had been paid. 

The Joint Stock Land Banks are 
being liquidated. 








TRADE COMMISSIONER—\ 
Avres, of Kansas, succeeds Jam: 
Landis as a member of the Fed 


Trade Commission. 


The Intermediate Credit Bank 
implemented with regional Agr 
Credit Corporations and supp! 
$44.5 millions of RFC funds 
to provide short-term inte: 
credit for farmers who werc 
get this credit through regular tina 


institutions From May, | 
March, 1934, $150 millions 
endorsed by the Agricultural Cx 


Corporation were discounted 
Intermediate Credit Banks 

The Agricultural Credit Corporat 
are temporary agencies which are to 
aienlid by the Production Cr 
Corporations capitalized at $130 
lions. Loans made by this syste: 
already reached 91,000 farmers 
total about $50 millions. 

Banks of Cooperatives 

New Deal legislation also has set 
the Banks of Cooperatives consisting 
a central bank capitalized at $5 
lions and 12 regional banks capita 
at $5 millions each. 

The total of all loans granted by ¢ 
FCA from May, 1933, to Mar 
1934, aggregated $1,027 millions. D 
ing the whole preceding 16 years ¢ 
total mortgage loans extended b 
land banks was only $3.1 billior 
only 3 times as much as the new 
agencies extended in 1i months 
May, 1933. 

These figures tend to prove t! 
credit machinery of the Administ 
is not merely on paper but is act 
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tutions helped to strengthen 
ial position of the farmer 
statistical data clearly support 


S + " t of view Real estate values 
to turn up. Interest and 
baxes i by farmers have been 





I hievement has been made 
4 $5 either by direct loans from the 
ent to the farmer or by making 
rnment contingently liable for 
er's debt A total of such 

{ indirect liability on the part 
wernment cannot be ascertained 
time, but theoretically may reach 
long and short term debt of 
rmer totaling well over $11 bil- 
This is a new phase and needs 
pondered by students in govern 


redit 


AAA Seores 


Smallest cotton acreage since 
1905, forecasting 10-million bale 
crop, is triumph for program. 





THE first complete success scored by 
AAA in its acreage adjustment plan is 

rded in the Crop Reporting Board's 
stimate that the 1934 cotton area 1s 
§ million acres, against 40 million 
cres planted last year and 41.5 mil- 
ons for the 5-year base period 1928-32. 
The sharp reduction of 31.4% below 
last year's total and 32.49 below the 
S-year average to the smallest acreage 
since 1905 is wholly attributable to the 
adjustment program 

The board will make no condition! 
estimate till next month. Assuming an| 
average yield of 173.8 lb. per acre, the} 
crop will be about 10.2 million bales, | 
260,000 less than the limit set by the| 
Bankhead bill, 4.5 millions under the 
5-year average. There is nothing in the 
outlook to suggest a surprise increase 

Sharp Price Advance 

Since the report ran about 1 million 
bales less than the trade had expected, 
cotton prices advanced sharply on the 
news and closed about $2 a bale higher | 
than at the opening—which would add 
$20-$25 millions to the purchasing 









power of Southern cotton growers. 

On the whole, the farm price out 
look is bullish; moreover, its basis on 
supply and demand factors is more solid 
than last summer's foundation of infla- 
hogs, tobacco, corn and wheat 

he export situation for agricultural 
mmodities still looks sour. Net wheat 
exports for the 11 months ending May 
>| were 25 million bu. against 31 mil- 
1 year earlier, 150-200 million an- 

lly for 1920-29—and much of the 25 
ms was subsidized by an AAA- 

ed export corporation 
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ion prospects. This is true especially of | 








work Farm bankruptcies and for-| g ' 
f : we been reduced and these! % 
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Connecting New York and Newark, N. J. 































Opened 21 Days 


Sooner with 


‘INCOR’ 
24-Hour Cement 





Fairchild Aerial Surveys, Ine 


World’s largest motor-vehicle viaduct extends 
westward 3 miles from Jersey City to Newark Air- 
port. This 5-lane Skyway, 75 feet above traffic con- 
gestion and delay, cuts running time to New York 
via Holland Tunnel 10 minutes to an hour. “Incor’ 
24-hour Cement, which hardens 7 times as fast 
as ordinary cement, used at vital points in the road 
way, made it possible to open this $21,000,000 
improvement 21 days sooner. 

"Incor’* does away with “dead” days waiting 
for concrete to harden. For example, new concrete 
floors in 24 hours, industrial driveways repaved over 
a weekend —a new era in concrete construction 
"Incor’ is made by the producers of Lone Star Ce 
ment —subsidiaries of International Cement Corpo 
ration, New York, and is sold by other leading 


cement manufacturers. * Reg. U. S. Pat. Of 
































































Wall Street’s Cop 


Radical protests at the appointment of Joseph Kennedy 
to head the new Exchange Commission do not reassure 


the bad boys of Wall Street. 


rHe hot July air vibrates to the kecning 
of ever-articulate radicals over the ap 
pointment of Joseph Patrick Kennedy 
to the long term on the new Securities 
and Exchange Commission and his ele 
vation to its chairmanship. It is appall- 
ing.” It is “incredible.” The Presi 
dent ‘went into the office of a stock 
broker” and selected a market operatos 
to head the body 

By all rules of logic the keening 
should have as its antiphony a chorus of 
hosannas from Wall and Broad Streets 
Instead, the gentry on the racketeering 
fringe of the securities markets are doing 
a bit of keening on their own. For, 
strangely, they believe that Joe Ken 
nedy’s promise to crack down on them 
for the benefit of legitimate trading 
means just that. Even those who insist 
that he is ‘one of the boys” recall the 
story of Saul of Tarsus who made a 
most effective disciple after he had seen 
the light. They also reflect that most 
Irishmen are cops at heart. And what a 
grand beat to strut, with your chest out, 
twirling a shillelah, knowing all the 
wiles and tricks in the minds of them 
that give you good morning! 

Further, the bad boys of the Street 
consider what the radicals overlook: 

There Are Watchers 

It would be pretty hard for Chairman 
Kennedy, should he slide from grace, to 
get anything past the militant New Deal- 
ers who complete the membership of the 
commission. There ts profound Mr 
Landis who got into the law sharper 
tecth than Wall Street expected, Mr 
Mathews who supports him, Mr. Healy 
who is an able and honest attorney, and 
penetrative Mr. Pecora whose stock mar- 
ket inquisition was a forerunner of the 


Exchange Control Act. True, the last 
four will serve shorter terms than the 
chairman but the commission's first year 


should be highly important since it will 
formulate rules and create precedents 

The most devastating argument of the 
skeptics is that Mr. Pecora caught his 
present brother commissioner with jam 
on his fingers. In the midst of the stock 
market investigation last winter Mr: 
Pecora hoisted the lid off the Libbey 
Owens-Ford Glass Co. pool. Mr. Ken 
nedy was one of the speculators who 
blinked into the flashlight. The pool 
netted $395,000, which Mr. Ken 
nedy is supposed to received 
$60,000. Mr. Kennedy did not explain 
and there were dark murmurings about 
his being too close to the President. This 
cited as the reason for Mr 


ot 


have 


foray 1s 


20 


Pecora’s sulkings when the commission 
first met in Washington. But he sat 
smiling, at the right hand of Chairman 
Kennedy, when the five posed for news 
pictures 
Chairman Kennedy 


is emphatic in 





\ World 
JOSEPH P. KENNEDY A New York 
and Boston financier and market oper- 
ator, he is chairman of the new Secu- 


rities and Exchange Commission. 


declaring that he is a New Dealer too. 
He admits that a lot of the goings-on 
in Wall Street are “just rackets.’’ They 
can't kid him because he knows what it’s 
all about 

Actually he got on the Roosevelt band 
wagon carly and was given a seat up 
front. He donated liberally to the cam- 
paign chest and donated advice 
which he worded forcefully, as becomes 
a tall Irishman with red hair. Probably 
no other Roosevelt convert arrived at the 
sawdust trail by such strange paths 

Joseph Patrick Kennedy was born in 


also 





East Boston, 
politician who kept a saloon 
at the report that he work¢ 
through Harvard by selling « 
excursion boat. The old gent 
amply able to finance his son's 
Young Joc’s ventures (suc! 
secing bus tours over the 1 
Revere’s ride) were outlets f 
energy and shrewdness. He ; 
base for Harvard, could hav 
professional baseball, but bank 
ested him more. At 25 he be o 
ident of the little Columbia : 
(controlled by his father) wit! 
of $60 a week. During the w 
Schwab's scouts discovered 
young man and he was put in 
Bethlehem shipyards at Quin 
dence, and Baltimor< 
Thence he returned to the m 
kets, Boston manager of 
Stone Between 1923 and 
became a large operator in Ne 
He among the bankers » - 
covered the gold in the Hollyw« me 
At one time he was president of 
companies, Pathé, First Natior 
.B.O. He got out in time 
a killing. He rode the bull mar! 
if he failed to ride the bear 
down, he is less smart than Wall S$ —- a 
thinks him ey 
He Has a Crew 
In many activities Mr. K 
has gathered about him a band 
liant and ambitious young men 
of them are also Irish. He kee; 
from wearing ruts by shifting th 
time to time They think he 
greatest ever 
The new market regulator 
physically, plays a hard game otf 
golfs in the 80's, rides horseback. H ; 
has 9 children. Mrs. Kennedy 
daughter of Boston's famous ex 
Honey Fitz’ Fitzgerald. Beir 
son and the son-in-law of astut 
cians, he ought to handle himself 
tably in future maneuvers at Was! 


16 years ago, t 


as 


was 


his 


Trolleys for Motorists 


Lighter, faster buses and street 
cars will try to draw fares from Stull 
motor-conscious Detroiters. 
STREET car and bus service in Detrort Wester 
already is perhaps the fastest 
country; the fleet of small red : \ 
operated on a few routes at extra far ; , 
is said to hold the country’s record | i 
running time. But Detroiters, 
ularly motor-conscious because 
automobile factories around then 
demanding still better service if 
are to be persuaded to leave the 


gain ri 


in their garages and use publi Ww 
veyances. Realizing this fact, the DS.4 
(as the municipally-owned-and 
ated transportation system is calle’) d 
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try to provide the next best 


iy 
rivate cars. First move will 


slacement of large lumbering 


and of 
smaller, 


small, fast ones, 


ty street cars with 
ent cars 

35 New Buses Bought 
t 21-passenger 

cht by the department (cach 


$2,124) and will be put in oper 


T \ buses have 


Livernois Ave. line, replac 
ssenger buses costing $12,000 
2 buses taken off this route 
es will be put on. Lighter 

lower operating costs, pay 
selves in 3 years (whereas 
ses had to be run 10 years for 
nent to get back its 


t) w greater speed acceleration 


invest- 


s an hour in 20 seconds 
5% cut in running time, and 
ller capacity reduces the num 

tops for loading and unloading, 
tributing to speed up of sched 

s. If the light buses prove as feas 
; officials believe them to be, they 
ntually be used on all Detroit 

S taneous with the experimental 
ywram, the Department of Strect 

ys is building in its Highland 

Park, Mich., shop a streamlined street 

rit 1 lighter and faster than those 

It will weigh 25,000 

39 passengers, be driven by 

It will be run by 

with passengers entering at 


operation. 


hp. motors. 


i 


and leaving at the rear. Its 
| be about $10,000 
This car will be substituted for cars 


36,000 Ib., using two 50 hp 

nd costing $14,000 each. The 
vantages are to be found in the 
light-weight street car as in the light 
ght bus, the chief merit being the 
ition of schedules. The stream- 
eans nothing so far as the car 
concerned, because it is of no 

tage unless speeds get up to or 
75 miles an hour, obviously im 

in a Street car 

sc it is in accord 
+} 


‘ 1e 


It is specified 
with the times 
car a modern appearance 


Still Fare Enough 


Western railroads decide that bar- 
gain rates are worth longer trial. 


un 


railroads have been 


x N encour 
continue until Sept. 30, 1935, 
experimentally-reduced passenger 
into effect Dec. 1, 1933, when 
brought standard rates down to 
ile and added other bargain in- 

its to rail travel 
first 6 months of this year, the 
\ rn lines carried 16,11 3,000 pass 
7 over the total of 12,140, 
the same period of 1933, with 
miles 2,096 millions and 

VLY 14, 1934 


1,650 millions, respectively or an 1in- 


crease of 27.1% Revenues for the first 
half of 1934 aggregated $40,724,000, 
1.7 over the total of $38,891,000 tn 
the same period of 1933. Att same 
time, the mileage run by passenger 
trains was reduced roughly 1° 


Every month from January through 


June has shown a substantial increase in 


passengers ind passcengcr Miics, whil 
March, April, and May showed gains in 
passenger revenues. The peak of passen 


ger trathc came in June, when the 


was just short of 4.4 millions, as against 


Due to th 


miles did not 


> 


164,000 in June, 1933 
fact that the — 
show the 
(495 millions as 


and to the substantial effect of the fare 


passeng f 


same pcrcentage of increas 


rainst 454 millions) 


Af’ 


reductions, June revenues were $9,593 


000 against $9,990,000 a year ago. 
Eastern railroads are still showing n 
inclination to red their fares. They 


have been experiencing an 
trathc year 
ter business conditions 


Incrcas¢ 


over ago as a result of bx 
under th 


not inclined to cut 


and 
circumstances, are 


Truck 


Highway 


‘ 
Speed 
conference suggests a 
“reasonable speed” standard. 


A BRAND-NEW departure from present 
thought and prejudice on the subject 
of truck transportation has been written 
into the uniform vehicle code by the 


National Conference on Street and 
Highway Safety. It would require that 
every motor vehicle registered tor oper 


re siden c 


ation outside of business and 
districts have motive power adequate to 
propel it at a reasonable speed 

This attempt to set up a performanc 
ability measure of truck operation recog 
nizes that heavy trucks often interfere 
with the free 


as trucks are 


movement ol p isscnger 


cars, designed at present 


Incorporated in state laws, such a 
provision would cither act as a further 
restriction On gross weights in order 
that reasonable speeds 
tained on (20 
gested on a percentage gradient typical 


of conditions in the state): or it 


might be main 
up-grades miles is sug 
W ould 


cncourage manufacturers to design 
power plants ca 


ance 


pable of such perform 
It might also involve the di 


sign 


of a satisfactory governor to hold truck] 


speeds on the level down to legal limits 

On another aspect of this same con 
tentious issue, the conference 
record to the effect that uniform gross 
weight limits are not now practicable 
been gen 


High 


because highways have not 


erally built to uniform standards 


way officials and truck manufacturers 
sought to get the approval of the con 
ference for a gross weight limit of 
36,000 Ib. on 2 axles. The practicabl 


maximum now is 27.000 lb 





went on} 








Would \ ~~ 
you spend \ 
$2.00 a year 


to save LA 


$7.00 a month? 


f you us¢ l sets f x 2 a < 
forms a mont! you re wasting $ 
It requires $7.00 in time of a §$: a 





weer graphner t ert re 
the carbons 
The Egry Speed-Fs ¢ this wa 
The Speed-Fee es ‘ ally in f 
seconds what req es 5 s¢ s by hand 
Utilizes the full widt f the forms 
keeps all copies in perfect gnme 
means of ft ther holies than those s¢ 
for filing. No special holes or change 
typewriter ¢ structi require T 
ligning is e in the Spec Feed itself 
exclusive Egry feature Takes 
ten copies—the Speed-Fee is not limite 
to four or five. Attached or detached in 
moment. Made for all standard make 
typewriters and for typewriter billing 
machines. Speeds up the issuance of | 
ness forms from 25 to 50 
The coupon below brir entire 
story, without cost 1 y 
part. You'll find ar 
fitable 





SPEED-FEED 


THE EGRY REGISTER COMPANY 
Ohix \ 


Jayton ti) 


Tell me more about the Egry-Speed Feed 
Name 

Address 

City State 


Limited territory 
sales agents 


available for high type 
Write for details 















Success of. railroads’ store-door service is soon likely 


Glorifying the Freight Car 


to push Turney’s specifications for a light-weight, all- 
purpose car off the planning sheets onto order blanks. 


SINCE inaugurating collection and de 
livery service for  less-than-carload 
freight last December over the protest 
of 16 other Eastern roads (BW —De: 
2'33), the Pennsylvania has picked up 
more than $600,000 in new business. 
Forced to follow suit, New York Cen- 
tral and other roads contended that reve- 
nues would not cover extra costs, but 
Pennsy's record shows that the revenues 
have been more than double expenses. 
In March its out-of-pocket cost of 
drayage was $50,000 on 9,000 tons of 
merchandise freight which brought in 
$120,000 and which before had not 
moved on its rails. Material economies 
in operation also have resulted from 
greater centralization of traffic and more 
concentrated loading arrangements, in 
creasing by 40% the average load for 
each car of merchandise freight 

This week Pennsy cut 5¢ per 100 Ib 
from the minimum rate at which the 
service may be obtained, cancelled the 
25¢ minimum collection or delivery 
charge on traffic moving to or from con- 
necting lines not providing it, extended 
it to commodities not previously ac- 
cepted and otherwise liberalized original 
restrictions. 

Erie Reports Gains 

Erie reports a steady monthly increase 
in the first half-year of operation mount- 
ing in May to 244% in revenue, 256% 
in tonnage, and 313% in number of 
collection and delivery shipments han 
dled as compared with December opera- 
tions. Service now is available at 200 
stations on Erie rails and on joint hauls 
with several connecting roads. 

The results of C.&D. service on indi- 
vidual roads—of which these are only 
samples that might be duplicated at 
other points—give added ballast to Co- 
ordinator Eastman’s proposal (BW’— 
Mar31'34) for consolidating in two 
railroad-owned but competitively man- 
aged agencies the merchandise traffic 
that, according to his recent survey, fell 
$80 millions short of paying its way in 
1932. The railroads are on the spot as 
they can’t very well argue that complete 
coordination of l.c.l. and express service 
wouldn't produce results for each pro- 
portionately greater than service con- 
fined to their own lines, with such inter- 
line arrangements as are found to be 
advantageous 

Trathic 
would be 
each railroad to be 
of-pocket cost of handling and to get a 
in the net profit 


pooled as Eastman 
routed via the shortest route, 
reimbursed for out- 


suggests 
& 


share on the basis of 


its revenues during a 
period. This meets objections from the 
roads on the score that it would freez« 
their chance to expand. Another fea- 
ture of the plan that the railroads don't 
like is the protection given to labor 
displaced by the new service, thus re- 
ducing the savings achieved. The re- 
gional coordinating committees don't 
cotton to the idea but the Coordinator 
won't take “No” for an answer unless 
the. railroads have something else to 
offer 


previous test 


Box Car of the Future 

In conjunction with the coordinated 
service, Eastman is keen for developing 
a light shockproof car to replace present 
equipment as retired, and has called in 
a group of mechanical experts for ad- 
vice. 

This committee's inquiry will be de 
voted to modernizing that venerable in- 
stitution, the freight car, into an all- 
purpose car suitable for speedy, safe 
hauling of both carload and less-than- 
carload freight. Specifications of this 
car, as outlined by the enthusiastic 
J. R. Turney, transportation service di- 
rector of the Coordinator's office, are: 

Lightness: It must weigh less than 
one-fifth, instead of one-half, its maxi- 
mum load but be strong enough to drag 
1,000 times its own weight, since the 
long train is still the efficient and eco- 
nomical unit of transportation. Pend- 
ing entire substitution of light for heavy 
cars, which can only be done by gradual 
replacement over a long period, present 
strength must be retained. 

Versatility: A car designed to carry 
any kind of freight anywhere in all 
kinds of weather and to be just as 
efhcient on the return movement as on 
the going one. The one-way efficiency 
of the ‘‘reefer’’ is inspiring but insulat- 
ing materials which can be enclosed in 
the car frame and detachable cooling 
(and heating) units will make any car 
a refrigerator car. 

Multiple Body Unit 

Adaptability: Retaining the chassis of 
the present car but substituting for the 
present single body unit a multiple-unit 
body conforming in carrying capacity 
with sales units. This means reducing 
the size of the car which the customer 
uses to the requirements by his business 
without sacrificing car or train loading 
Since 1920 an increase of 13% in aver- 
age car capacity has been accompanied 
by an increase of less than 2% in aver- 
age load 

security 


Shock-proofing by non- 


FINANCIAL 
Bovenizer, partner in Kuhn. | 
Co., and vice-president of 
ment Bankers Association {: 


LEADER—G 


2 years, succeeds the late | 


Christie as president. 


harmonic springs, high-spec 
draft gears, air jacks and oth 
ing devices. By far the great 
damage to lading now is o 
the car's lack of riding quality 

Dependability at higher over 
by substituting “AB” brakes, | 
wheels and improved draft 
equipment that takes “time 
transportation. 

Anti-Friction Bearing- 

Elimination of friction by 
ball bearings to reduce the 
cost of stopping and starting 

Flexibility by speedy int 
ability with highway equipm 
terminal time. Speed that, or 
costs 75 tons in reduced | 
each additional mile per hour 
locomotive’s efficient speed 
tained without sacrificing t 
detention in terminals is red 
analysis of car movements 1 
the average car, after loadin; 
fore unloading begins, spends 
as much time in the terminal 
road train 

Accessibility in loading an 
ing from any one of the 6 si 
car. Some car bodies now are 
with removable tops for 
lumber by crane. Sugar, cem 
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prick, paper, cotton, glass, carpets can 


= undled the same way. 
Mobility and utility of car body by 


naking it quic kly and easily transferable 
feom rail to truck chassis vertically, 
longitudinally and laterally, thus fur- 
nishing a shipper only that part of the 


equipment which he needs and retaining 
chassis for continued use. Two sets of 
car bodies for each car would mean a 
reduction of 509% in the number of 
chassis needed and a saving in capital 
and depreciation of 334% which, thes 
days, is important. 


The School Market 


New York show will seek to revive buying for the public 
«chools and try to impress on everyone the dangers of 


continued penuriousness. 


LoNG-CONTINUED decline in tax collec- 
with a simultaneous rise in enroll 


trons 
ment has created a serious threat to our 
boasted public schools system. In addi 


tion to a general concern over the social 
ications, educational officials and 
npanies supplying schools with equip 


ment have a direct interest in the situ 
ation. As long as the general slant 
continued downward there was littk 
they iid do but worry. Now that 


(largely federal lendings) again 
is being spent on schools, they intend 


rouse the public to the point of 

ying the ominous neglect. To the 

R ying companies this means the re 
vitalizing of a wide market 


The opening move will be the first 

Nat | Schoolmart and National 

lview to be held Aug. 15 to 24 in 

N York's Port Authority Commerce 

Building. Sponsors are the National 

Ass tion of Public School Business 

Officials, Teachers College of Columbia 

University, School of Education of New 

York University, and an Advisory Com- 

of leaders in business, education, 

Many other educational 

rganizations give the their en- 

nent and applause. 

Business and Education 

[he Schoolmart will represent busi- 

vill be devoted principally to ex 

1 salesmanship. The Schoolview 

resent education and will be 

to the executive problems of 

ls and their officials. Thomas J 

Watson, president of International Busi- 

Machines, heads the citizens’ Ad- 

Committee; Schoolview 

Schoolmart will be directed by 

lore F. Kuper, executive manager 

N York City’s Board of Educa- 

utive management of the entire 

is in the hands of Roberts 

Associates. Through broadcasts, 

newspaper publicity, direct con- 

parent-teacher associations and 

tiicials, the campaign will seek to 

remedial before the 


risis gets beyond control 


blic life 
event 


sessions 


action 


are frightening statistics to sup- 
leas for action. At the outset of 


$2,250 millions were 


Pression 
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spent in this country annually for public 
education. This year about $1,750 mil 


lions will be expended. It is estimated 


that 1,000 schools have been closed 
entirely by lack of money. In thousands 
of cities and rural communities, clas 
time has been curtailed 
NRA Makes Pupils 
Child labor laws and NRA codes 
have intensified the problem by shunt 
ing more pupils into public schools 
High school enrollment—the most ex 
pensive level of public education 
1 from 1.030.000 im 1930 to 


jumped 


5.092.000 in I 


1934. Funds have been 
stretched thin to cover carrying charges 
and the 
plies. The result is a vast accumulation 


of needs in new buildings, moderniza 


pare mecessarics among sup- 


tron, equipment and supplies of all 
sorts. Modernization is imperative for 
25% of the 247,000 public schools. The 


decline in textbook purchases alone last 
year was $5,480,000 

But recovery has begun and 
vistas for possible sales are opening up 


wide 


F. W. Dodge statistics show that in the | 


first quarter of 1934, $34 millions werc 
spent in school construction in the 37 
states the Rockies 


700% over the same period last year 


east of gain of 


Contemplated construction in the same} 


states is placed at almost 13 times that 
of last year. 

It is hard to any form of 
building material or any item of equip 
ment for homes and commercial build 


imagine 


ings that does not have a potential mar 
ket in the school. Heating and cooling 
devices may be sold. Domestic 
classes have modern kitchens 
Manual training shops and chemical 
hundreds of 


science 


must 


classrooms require cqguly} 

ment Commercial and 
educational offices need all sorts of busi- 
Fur- 


items classes 
ness machines 
niture. Gymnasium cquipment 
instruments not think of 
schools as large buyers of automobil 
Yet 
carrying }{ 
15,300 more 
carriers for passengers 
When the managers of 


Lighting fixtures 
One does 


there are in service 60.300 bus« 


upils to and from school 
than are used as common 


Sc hoolmart 
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IN YOUR OWN PLANE 
cots re0- s000he 


THAN TO DRIVE YOUR CAR 


* 


Most people think of a personal plane as a 
costly luxury. Simple arithmetic shows the 
cost of flying an enclosed cabin four passenger 
Stinson “Reliant” is no greater than traveling 
Not 


prisingly economical but the 


only is it sur 


“Reliant” is a 


sturdy casily handled plane designed for the 


in a good motor car 


private owner and offering fast transportation 
in complete comfort and safety 


GET THIS BROCHURE! 





Prominent execu 
mer and protesssoos 
who ether employ « ps 
fy themecives, ber - 
teresting leners describing 
ther experences with om 
airplanes. Here is pra 
al intormavon tre 
men Please use the coupor 
below tor your tree 


this brochure 


STINSON 


"RELIANT PLANES 


fox BUSINESS - PLEASURE - SPORT 














MAIL 7¢.:;, COUPON 
STINSON AIRCRAFT CORI 
Wayne, Michigan 
GENTLEMEN: Please send me your brochure 
City Mate | 
! 
FLYING 1S INEXPENSIVE 











General Electric has 


lowered your cost of light 


NINCE 1921, General Electric improve- 
kJ ments have enormously increased the 
efficiency of MAZDA Lamps. The 60-watt 


lamp -the most popular size—now gives 40 


per cent more light than the 60-watt lamp of 


thirteen years ago. And it is 58 per cent 
lower in price! 

Because of the research and development 
work carried on by General Electric, users 
of electric light have, in the past ten years, 
received additional light to the value of more 
than one billion dollars without increased 
current cost. 

When you buy lamps for your home, office, 
or factory, make sure they bear the mark <e) 
on the end of the bulb. This mark is your 


assurance of good light at low cost. 





CHECK UP ON YOUR 
LIGHTING 


This amazing instrument 
measures light as accurately 
as a thermometer measures 
temperature. It indicates 
how much light you need 
for various visual tasks in 
home, office or factory. Ask 
your lighting company for 
a demonstration, or write 
General Electric Company, 
Nela Park, Cleveland, Ohio. 


EDISON MAZDA LAMPS 
GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 





prepared a list for the New \ 
they found 12,000 companies 
logical prospective sellers to 
market. Of these, 2,500 

as the most likely candidat 
| will be 100 commercial ex! 
| large number of displays of 
in such branches as art 
training. 

| Generally, the sponsors of 
show intend to impress upor 
| and public officials the neces 
cuing the educational syst 
ically, the business concerns \ 
age a resumption of buying « 
ligent basis. Behind and ar 
are factors with vast potent 
progress or retrogression. P 
have taught the growing citi: 
|more and better things. TI 
| are props to the American st 
|living. Remove them and 
| business will suffer throug! 
|in demand for the things 
| wear, use, live with 





Orders From Abroad 


Machine tool industry aided }y 
sustained foreign buying. Vor 
than one-fifth of spring bu-ines 
from abroad. 
MACHINE tool builders, whi 
great deal more business thar 
in 1932 or 1933, still are 
ularly happy over the trend 
business this year Each 
volume has been just a little 
in the previous month 
What has really prevented t 
ward trend from becoming 
discouraging is the volume ot 
orders that have been placed 
the high month, though ot 
slumped appreciably below th 
month. For the first 5 mont! 
year, foreign orders were 17 
the average for the same per 
year, 40% above the average 
Foreign Proportion High 
Expressed as a percentage 
business in the first 5 months 
eign showing is even more in 
In January, 18% of all orders 
were foreign. In February, the 
share jumped to 21%. In M 
dropped to 17%, but in April 
to 22%, and in May to 23¢ 
really impressive showing, of 
was December, 1933, when 





orders made up more than 50‘ 
business placed. 

Tokyo has placed an import 
ume of business in the last yea: 
Soviets continue to bring som 
to the United States, this year's 
having increased slightly ov¢ 
French buyers have also account 
important orders on the Ameri 
for 1934 
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Codes at Work 


Incidents and problems that 
codified industries. 


code provisions designed by 
NRA to permit fixing of minimum 
n declaration of an “emergency 

‘ estructive price cutting promise 
to DI le a popular port 
latest to follow the tire-makers into 

rgency haven (Bu May12’34) 

branches of the food industry, 

ise manufacturers and = soft 
ak bottlers, both complaining of 
s price-cutting, both now sched- 
1° public hearings at which lowest 
oss cost figures will be discussed. 

However, those familiar with the 

f the gulf between lowest- and 

ost producers in many indus 
s are wondering how long it will be 
NRA’'s bright idea comes undei 
k—-by little fellows who think that 
t nima result in profit-fixing for 
the big (and generally low-cost) pro- 
by big ones who feel that they 

prived of their low-cost advantage 
npetition Few insiders expect 
lasses to be permanently pacified 
leak-proof bottom 
x * * * 

Another often-disputed phase of 
NRA codification faces court test as the 
Recovery Administration files with the 
Fideral Trade Commission its charge 

Purity Ice Co. of Lakeland, Fla., is 


rding the ice code provisions 
(= 36.BW'—Oct14' 33) against increas- 
ng pacity. 


Production control in codes repre 


long with price-fixing, the most 


leparture from pre-NRA anti- 
law practices. Numerous cases in- 
; V phases of the price setup have 


reached the courts. Though some of the 
sions looked like judicial skating on 

ice, all of them sustained NRA 
[he ice case, now up te the FTC, is 
first important contest involving 
tion control. Wiseacres say that 
rule in favor 
NRA (as it well may), the decision 
start a precedent-making scrap in 
Florida courts. Florida judges, be 
klers for state rights, are likely 
heavily toward fighting any in- 
gement of property rights or inter- 


: ‘erence with the free spending of private 


The hearing is set for Aug. 3 


1 by its ompliance director at 
Detr NRA has othcially declared 
t far as codes are concerned, the 

outside commission salesmen,” 

time outside salesmen,” and ‘ regu- 
smen” are interchangeable. The 
sought by motor vehicle dealers, 

> going to save lots of argument, per- 
some money. It will be welcomed 
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arise in the activities of the 


by other industries where the salesmen’s 
hours while on duty inside or outside 
premises have been at issue 

* * * * 

Code compliance, blanket or other 
wise, is likely to wash up more than onc 
laundry. The Laundry Owners’ Asso 
ciation reports that the performance 
record of 250 representative laundries 
for January and February, 1934, shows 
a 4.35% loss, against 4.770% for 1933 
Medium-sized plants were evidently re 





Code Hearings 


July 16—Throwing 
Crushed Stone, 


July 17—Wool Textiles 
Slag Cinders, 


Sand and Gravel and 
Ashes, and Scavenger 


Timber Products 


July 18—Lumber and 
Cap and Cloth 


Food Service Equipment 
Hat 


19—Beauty and Barber Equipment 
Retail Jewelry. 


July 


and Supplies 


Paperhanging, and 
and Ironing Ma 
Wholesale Millinery 


July 20—Painting, 
Decorating W ashing 
chine Manufacturing 
Trade 











sponsible for what improvement ther 
was. Plants doing over $5,000 weekly 
chalked up a loss of 2% while last year 
they made a 4.22% profit. Small laun 
dries, that averaged 8.05% for 
1933, dipped further into red to 9.59% 
during the first months of 1934 
Meanwhile, local and regional code au 
thoritics are trying to keep up the morale 
of members, stabilize territorial condi 
tions by maintaining, so far as possible 
the price schedules established before 
NRA pulled the fair practice provisions 


from the service codes 
k* * 


loss 


Beforc trades will 


know whether they are legitimates, step 


long the service 


children, or foundlings in the eyes of 
NRA. President Roosevelt has issued 
an order, applying to approximately 55 
uncodified service trades, by which 85% 
of their members in any locality may 
enter into an agreement with him cove: 
ing fair trade practices, which then shall 
be binding upon all in that trade and 
area who wish to fly the Blue Eagle 
Where no local code is attempted, indi 
vidual members may get the Eagle by 
agreeing with President to main 
tain certain specified standards 
Those operating in metropolitan areas 
straddling state lines say that it will be 
difficult for them to stop chiselers un 
der anything less than a national code. 


the 
labor 


Apropos of all this price-fixing con 
troversy, the reduction in retail lumber 
prices, approved by NRA, cut the rat 
of mark-up from the 377 -45% 
ously allowed to 2 
and carry 
credit Consider 
country's 16,' 


pres 
607-350¢°, with cas! 
entitled to 

that in 1929 
11 retail lumber and build 
ing supply dealers did 


overhead of 21 


customers 


ng 


business at an 
62, even th 


mark up IS expected to prove 


average 
reduced 
satisfactory to th« 


majority, while red 


ing the danger from substitutes 
~ % * * 
The silk cou iuthority detern incad 


to end violations, has just started a spe 
} 


cial campaign to ‘clean uy Patersor 
N. J., otherwise “Silk City While th 
big fellows who skip cod provisions 
are easily detected (6 have just beers 


brought up on charges), the small 


called “family shops’ of which there ar 
have kept th 


Coll 


166 in the neighborhood, 
compliance division up nights 
tively these small shops account tor 


substantial slice of the total busi 
yet, because of the conditions under 
which they operate, all attempts at lini 
them up for orderly cooperation wit! 
the rest of the industry have failed 


Recently labor union officials have agree 
Lhe (U) {c 


to organize the tamily shops 
authority thinks this will help 


Gas Cooler 


air-conditioning 
room 


Bryant enters 
field with 
cooler and humidifier. 


gas-operated 


Tue Bryant Heater Co., which acquired 
rights to use Silica Gel equipment i 
comfort air-conditioning, has announced 


1 gas operated dchumidifying and cool 


ing unit on the Silica Gel principles 
used industrially for many years 

Thus Bryant adds to its slogan | 
the pup be your furnace man tl 
words and weather man, too And 
the largest, most tive organization i 
the gas house-heating field jumps in t 
get a share of th prowing aif condition 


ing market for the gas industry 


The new gas room cooler may | 
placed anywhere in the room, « tsid 
the room, or in the basement bclow. A 
flue, window, or other opening ts n 
sary to carry off the heat and moisture 
of the reactivating process 

Bryant believes “it isn't the heat, it’s 


the humidity,’ makes dehumidification 
the biggest factor in summer com: 
Silica Gel, the adsorbent 


moves the moisture 


material, re 


from the air which 


is then cooled with city water and blown 
Once a day 
itic 


Cc air by 


into the room moving 
lever the 


process which dr 


autor reactivatiny 


Starts 


cs U 


neating 
Also new is a gas-operated humidifier 

i i 
for winter use which can be hung from 


the cellar ceiling 
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Loans and Discounts 
Mortgage Loans 
Overdrafts 


and principal 
Other Bonds and Securities 


Reserve with Federal Reserve Bank 


Income Accrued but not C vollected 
Other Assets : 
TOTAL RESOURCES 
Deposits 
emand, except Public Funds 
Time, except Public Funds . 
Public Funds 





TOTAL DEPOSITS 


Interest, Taxes, etc., Accrued 


Other Liabilities 
Capital \ 

Surplus 

Undivided Profits—Paid in 

Undivided Profits—Earned 

Reserves for Contingencies 


TOTAL LIABILITIES 


JOHN BALLANTYNE 


EDSEL B. FORD 
President, Ford Motor Company 


CHARLES H. HODGES 


HENRY H. SANGER 


| THE MANUFACTURERS NATIONAL 
BANK OF DETROIT 


Statement of Condition as of June 30, 1934 
RESOURCES 


United States Government Securities . 
Securities guaranteed by U. S. Govamens as to interest 


Banking Houses ($305,630. 7” Furniture and Fixtures ($i. 00) 


Cash and Balances with Other Banks 
Outside Checks and Other Cash Items 


LIABILITIES 


Banks (including Certified and Cashier's C hecks) . 


Memorandum: Loans and Investments Pledged to Secure Liabilities . . None 
DIRECTORS 


President, Manufacturers Naticnal Bank 


Chairman, Detroit Lubricator Company 


MURRAY W. 
President, Murray W. Sales & Company 


Bodman, Longley, Bogle, Middleton and Farley 


Vice President, Manufacturers National Bank 





$ 74,068,845.45 


. 16,334,895.67 
. 2,268,003.57 
° 10,535.860.02 


} 
$ 39,120,916.89 
$ 68,259,676.15 


117, ‘808.32 
160,903.21 
$ 74,068,845.45 


ALEX DOW 
President, Detroit Edison Company 


GEORGE R. FINK 
President, National Steel Corporation 


CLIFFORD B. LONGLEY 
SALES 


WESSON SEYBURN 


Manufacturer 




















Birthdays 


Can Be Good News 


Awnp the more 


birthdays you’ve had the 
better the news is—if you 
are thinking about a re- 
tirement income. 

Mail the coupon below 
if you would like to know 
the good news about the 
Annuity — a guaranteed 
income which you cannot 
outlive. The older you are 
when you make your in- 








vestment, the higher your 
annual income will be. 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
oF BosTON, Massacnuseris 
JOHN HANCOCK INQUIRY BUREAU 
197 Clarendon Street, Boston. Mass. 
You may send me the news about the 
Annuity. 





Name..... eccccccces TITTTITT Tite 

My birth date is.........csceeceeuee 

Seveet and No... .ccccccccccccsessece 

COD 00.06 0606606560960 ce rc cescus 
ces 





























6000 EXHIBITORS 


trom 22 countries 


Whatever your line of business—the 

Trade Fairs can simplify your buyin 

lems; save you time and money. 

More than 6000 exhibitors—from 22 coun- 
tries—offer for your comparison and inspec- 
tion the latest items in your line. In one 
week's time you cover all the important mar- 
kets of the world. At least 130,000 business 
men and buyers—from 72 countries—will 
visit the forthcoming Fall Fair, August 26th 
to 30th. 

In the General Merchandise Fair, 5000 firms 
will exhibit every possible item for the de- 
partment store and the specialized store. In 
the Building, Home and Industrial Equip- 
ment Fair, there will be 1000 practical ex- 
hibits of interest to all architects, builders and 
contractors. 

There are important travel discounts available 
to Fair visitors; please write for Booklet 97, 
Leipzig Trade Fair, Inc., 10 East 40th Street, 
New York City. This office will gladly give 
information on where to to find rman mer- 
chandise here or abroad, 


LEIPZIG 


TRADE FAIRS 


SSS 





New Products 


New things, new ideas, new dp. 
signs, new packages, new 
facturing and marketing m 


nanu.- 


thods. 


LAVASHOWER is a combinat 
shower, washstand, and cabir 
has something for every mem! 
family. The makers moved 
of the tub out to make plenty 
for the men; made the tu! 
straight so children wouldn't 
wide ledges on the lavatory, 
dressing table for the ladies. (S 
| and news item this issue. ) 


THE Vilter PakIce machine 

tures ice in the form of cryst 
the size of a grain of salt t 
shaved and chipped ice used 
cially. Another machine ma 
_quettes of PakIce which may 

in bins, spouted through pipes 





|New ventilating fans by 
Blower have 2 scoop-shape 
which handle more air with | 
than other shapes, take small: 
which can be spring-suspen 
quieter operation. 


THE new Royal typewriter ad) 
to the user through the ‘Touch 
which permits visible adjustme: 
action to any touch or speed 
is easier. The mechanism is « 
against dirt and dust. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC announces 
fan to blow out the hot air, 

cool air in from below. Mab 
body's house cooler; lessens th 
air conditioning apparatus in ai 
tioned homes. The device als 
ventilate the home the year rou: 
viding a current of air which 

»oker party smoke and cooking 





|A NEw and very ingenious devi 
| Ideal fuse puller, made like a 

pliers with test pins and a test 

the Bakelite handles for finding 
fuses and snatching them. 


THE new Bates broom-mop has 1! 
wringer attached, needs no pail, may & 
c.eaned under a faucet. Made of spong 
rubber, it may be used wet or dr 


A NEw Toledo scale has 60 pr 
pound, penny graduations thro 
an all-metal chart showing ever 
from 4¢ to 58¢, and adjustabl 
lenses. 


A NEW Raytheon voltage re; 
holds voltages for electric socket 
at 115 volts, within 2%, despit 
variations as high as 25%. It 0; 
automatically, has mo moving 





nothing to wear out. 
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door ° 
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Graft Ze 
number 


Germany 











New Air Service 


Pan American Airways and Rail- 


way Express Agency offer new 
door-to-door delivery, United 
States to Latin America. 
Door-TO-DOOR express delivery from 
ay point in the United States to any 
untry in Latin America within 7 days 
rts Aug. 1. 
Pan American Airways and Railway 


Express Agency have concluded a 20- 
year cooperative contract. Pan Ameri- 
can Air all countries of the 
West Indies, Central, and South Amer 
ica. has its base at Miami. Railway 


ways serves 








Express has 23,000 stations throughout 

- United States. 

New planes similar to the new Brazi/ 

Clipper will carry up to 3,000 Ib 

f express, compared with the present 
ge express capacity of 700 Ib. 

Red Tape Minimized 

Another feature of the service is the! 
new ‘Airwaybill” which will largel, 
replace the complex and costly consular | 
invoices, bills of lading, certificates of | 
origin, and the many other documents 
peculiar to foreign shipping. 

Though business with Latin America 
has recovered from the depression low, 
t is still only a small portion of what it 

d before 1929. Real urge for. the 
move by Pan American is the frank and 
bstantial encouragement from the 
Administration for the development of 
loser trade relations with ‘‘our neigh- 
bors,” and the very real competitive 
threat from European air services in 
South America 

French, German, and Italian air lines 
have long competed in South American 
countries with Pan American Airways. 
German planes now fly the South Atlan- 
tic, using a floating airport in mid-ocean 
as a refueling and repair base. The 
Graf Ze ppelin this year increased the 
number of its round trip flights from 
Germany to Rio de Janeiro from 10 to 
20, and on a recent trip visited Buenos 
Aires 

New European Alliances 

More important, French and German 
lines have recently completed plans for 
closer cooperative service, and the Italian 
lines are expected to join the combi- 
nation. Together they can offer an 
enviable schedule of mail and express 


flights between Europe and South 
America. In one recent flight, a letter 
mailed in Berlin was delivered 4 days 
later in Buenos Aires. Average elapsed 
time 1s nearer 6 days. 

Europe, with improved shipping 
schedules, fast air service and radio 
br ists in Spanish and Portuguese, 
Japan with trade missions and goodwill 
tours, are making keen bids for more 
business in Latin America. Pan Amer- 


ican's New service improves the competi- 


Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York 


FIFTH AVE. OFFICE 
Fifth Ave. at 44th St. 


MADISON AVE. OFFICE 
Madison Ave. at 60th St. 


MAIN OFFICE 
140 Broadway 


LONDON PARIS BRUSSELS LIVERPOOL HAVRE ANTWERP 





Condensed Statement, June 30, 1934 





RESOURCES 


Cash on Hand, in Federal Reserve Bank, 


and due from Banks and Bankers ... $ 240,360,145.29 




















Bullion in Foreign Branches ...... . 8,164,481.00 
U. S. Government Securities .... : 456,980,759.15 
Notes of Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion . i (eee wen ec uns & 0 20,000,000.00 
Public Securities. ie i +2 85,337 ,942.74 
Stock of the Federal Reserve Bank... . 8,400,000.00 
Other Securities. ... ee & ee 21,500,432.57 
Loans and Bills Purchased . ee a 635,002,053.98 
Real Estate Bonds and Mortgages ... . 2,315,818.54 
Items in Transit with Foreign Branches ‘ 1,862,844.25 
Credits Granted on Acceptances... . . 30,526,647.91 
ems ISN cw tw ttt ee tet ee 13,945,482.92 
Other Real Estate ... . 97,954.67 
Accrued Interest and Aecounts Receivable 14,726,879.57 
$1,539,221 ,442.59 
LIABILITIES 
Capital ....... + + $ 90,000,000.00 
Surplus Fund... . . .  170,000,000.00 
Undivided Profits ... . 7,466,151.53 $ 267,466,151.53 
Capital Note (Payable on or before July 31, 1934) 20,000,000.00 
Accrued Interest, Miscellaneous Accounts 
Payable, Reserve for Taxes, etc. . 17,624,076.98 
Acceptances. ...... $82,446, 994. 67 
Less: Own Acceptances 
Held for Investment . 51,920,346.76 30,526,647.91 
Liability as Endorser on Acceptances and 
Foreign Bille. . 2. wc cee eee e es 129,155.00 
Deposits .. . « « « $1,183,188,475.86 
Outstanding Checks . . 20,286,935.31 
1,203,475,411.17 
$1,539,221,442.59 








WILLIAM C. POTTER, Chairman W. PALEN CONWAY, President 
EUGENE W. STETSON, Vice-President 
DIRECTORS 
EUGENE G. GRACE President, 





position of the United States 
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GEORGE G. ALLEN Vice-Chairman, British- 
American Tobacco Company, Limited, 
and President, Duke Power Company 

W. W. ATTERBURY . . President, Pennsyivania 

Railroad Company 

W. PALEN CONWAY President 

CHARLES P. COOPER Vice-President, 

American Telephone & Telegraph Company 
JOHN W. DAVIS . of Davis Polk Wardwe!! 


Gardiner & Reed 
HENRY W. de FOREST 
ARTHUR C. DORRANCE 
Soup Company 


EDWARD D. DUFFIELD President, 
The Prudentia! Insurance Company of America 


President, Campbel! 


CHARLES E. DUNLAP . . President, Berwind- 
White Coal Mining Company 
LEWIS GAWTRY Pr esident, 


The Bank/ or Savings in the City of New York 
ROBERT W.GOELET...... Real Estate 
PHILIP G. GOSSLER . President, 

Columbia Gas & Electric Corporation 


Bethiehem Stee! Corporation 


of Brown Brothers 
Harriman & Co 


JOHN A. HARTFORD President, The Great 
Atlantic & Pacific Tea Company 


DAVID F. HOUSTON President, The Mutual 
Life insurance Company of New York 


CORNELIUS F. KELLEY President, 
Anaconda Copper Mining Co. 


THOMAS W. LAMONT of J. P. Morgan & Cx 


GRAYSON M.-P. MURPHY 
of G. M.-P. Murphy & Co 


WILLIAM C. POTTER . Chairman of the Board 
GEORGE E. ROOSEVELT of Roosevelt & Son 
EUGENE W. STETSON Vice-President 
CORNELIUS VANDERBILT WHITNEY . Banker 
GEORGE WHITNEY of J. P. Morgan & Co, 
THOMAS WILLIAMS of |. T. Williams & Sons 


W. A. HARRIMAN 
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weakness in gold bloc. 


France makes new conversion offer. 
West Coast strike affects Orient. 


Central Bank plan. 


Europe 

EuropEAN News Bureau (IWireless)— 
Germany’s political tension eased this 
week, but not the economic crisis. Con- 
sequently, business in Britain and else- 
where on the Continent became less 
hesitant without regaining its previous 
buoyancy. Not until Germany's eco- 
nomic crisis is eased and the Reich 
again becomes a buyer on a normal 
scale in world markets will recovery 
regain its old tempo. 

Signs of uncertainty developed in 
several centers during the week. Riots 
in Holland, following the government's 
attempts at deflation through wage re- 
ductions and cost lowering, are an- 
other indication that Holland is one of 
the weakest spots in the gold bloc. 
Agitation for currency devaluation in 
order to stimulate the country’s very 
important foreign trade has continued 
for a year. Belgium’s political diffi- 
culties are partially caused by the ef- 
forts of the government to pursue a 
similar policy of deflation as the sole 
alternative to devaluation. And _ Italy 
is maintaining the lira with difficulty. 

It is small wonder that the French 
Finance Ministry, following these signs 
of weakness within the gold bloc and 
forced to listen to the bold demands of 
a growing group in France for deval- 
uation, hurried to announce this week 
a new conversion operation. As Busi- 
ness Week's Paris correspondent points 
out, it was probably “now or never.” 

Europe is talking frankly this week 
about the way “London called Berlin’s 
bluff” in the moratorium controversy. 
Germany’s acceptance of the clearing 
scheme is taken as a sign of weakness. 
There was less surprise when Paris 
won a similar concession. 


Germany 


Business suffers from aftermath 
of political crisis. Industrial re- 
covery slackens; export revival 
essential, but not in prospect. 


Bertin (Wireless)—Politically, Ger- 
many is quiet again but business is 
suffering now the aftermath of last 
week’s crisis. Uncertainty and nervous- 
ness, which have been developing for 
several weeks, are intensified now by the 
country’s increasing isolation, both 
political and economic, and by the dark 
agricultural outlook. To the prospect 
of short grain and fodder crops, which 
has been evident for some weeks (BH 
—Jun9'34), there was added this week 
the acute shortage of potatoes. So seri- 
ous is the situation the government has 
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Business Abroad 


Economic crisis continues in Germany. 
Britain subsidizes shipping. 


New signs of 


Canada rushes 


already reduced import duties and is 
aiding in the rushing of supplies from 
neighboring countries. 

Industries are suffering acutely from 
the declining volume of foreign trade. 
The number of men absorbed in indus- 
try during June amounted to only 
47,000, indicating the speedy slacken- 
ing of recovery which was advancing 
rapidly at this time last year and which 
still showed considerable strength in the 
early months of 1934. Both hostility 
abroad and the uncertainty of the polit- 
ical outlook which makes long-term 
commitments unattractive contribute to 
the gloomy outlook, though Hitler’s stub- 
born policy of ignoring foreign reactions 
is the most serious drawback. With 
credit strained to the breaking point, 
the possibility of financing any further 
public works beyond the schemes already 
under way is diminishing. 

Weary Exporters 

There has been a lot of talk lately 
about the “export weariness” of Ger- 
man industry. Manufacturers were 
charged with neglect of export business, 
partly because they were “spoiled” by 
more profitable domestic business and 
partly because they were apparently los- 
ing all hope of climbing the wall erected 
against German export trade by foreign 
boycotts, higher tariffs, and foreign 
exchange restrictions. 

In Germany’s present desperate posi- 
tion, exports have now been proclaimed 
a matter of “national duty.” Direct 
pressure is being exerted on those recal- 
citrant manufacturers who are not con- 
scious enough of their national “duty 
to export.” In all government depart- 
ments, before awarding public works 
contracts to individual firms, it is neces- 
sary that the bidder satisfy officials that 
his firm has fulfilled its national duty 
by boosting export business, even if at 
a loss. Another means of pressure is to 
see that a firm which requires a permit 
for the importation of raw materials 
satisfies government inspectors that it 
is re-exporting a reasonable quantity of 
these materials in finished form. If 
exports result in losses, it is implied that 
the losses can be made up in profitable 
domestic business. 

Gold Drain Stopped 

For the second consecutive week, Ger- 
many has failed to lose gold, according 
to the statement of the Reichsbank. 
There has even been a very slight gain 
in gold holdings due to the moratorium 
on debt payments and to the day-to-day 
rationing of foreign exchange to pay 
for imports. This rigid control has 
resulted in the holding at Baltic ports 
of large shipments of raw materials for 
which permits for transfer payments 
have not yet been issued. 

Americans doing an import business 





in Germany watched the settle: 
Britain for an exchange clear 
some misgivings. This plac: 
virtually among the “favor 
whose products will be grant 
privileges in Germany or wh 
est charges will receive special 
in order to maintain markets 
man goods abroad. Though \ 
ton is known to be pressing f 
treatment of American loans, it 
ful if trade will benefit, for A 
already have a vast favorabk 
in their trade with Germany. 
competition from the goods 
ileged” nations is more to be 
than anything else. 


France 


Parliament ends unproductiy-¢ ses. 
sion. France wins concessions. 
Government converts at 4%. 


Paris (Wéireless)—Despite 
that Parliament has gone on 
months’ vacation—the final sess 
a mere formal sitting in contrast 
annual wild stampede to rush 
eleventh hour measures—the | 
left almost indifferent while Pa 
members apparently are glad 
chance to slip away from P 
leave the cabinet to carry on al 
decision of the war veterans 
oppose the Doumergue govern: 
little meaning. On political q 
they held their opposition in c! 
as regards economics, French 
leaders themselves possessed onl) 
idea of what had been done or 
done. So the lack of firm op 
from the war veterans simp) 
matters hanging in suspense till 
lization clarifies the present 
so that from the concrete resul! 
can determine whether or not t! 
mands have been carried out. 
Shrewd Barthou 

If, internally, France still app 
be groping, externally great p: 
has been made. Foreign Minist: 
thou has surprised everyone, es; 
during his late conversations in | 
by breaking away from the 
school of international diplomacy 
consisted of always signing so! 
of agreement whereby all ad! 
could return to their respective co 
and assure their countrymen that 
had won their cause. Without mincing 
words, Barthou’s straightforward po! 
is based on the principle that Franc 
is willing to collaborate with all 
tries for maintaining peace in | 
even going so far as to make sub 
concessions, but on one conditio 
Germany remain effectively / 
combat. This carries with it the sig 
nificance that France means t 
peace at any price. Undoubtedly 
ish industrialists and political lea 
not view kindly such a policy but 
ingly the English masses are 
heartedly with France since th: 
tired of the recurring prospect 
other war. Opposition from It 
there is any, is expected to be mild 
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The treasury is bringing out a 50-year 
y 95, redeemable by annual 
140, the loan total to run to 
ancs. Main purpose is to 
September maturities. It 
<pected that this loan would 
d until fall but some finan- 
declare it was a now-or- 
- isste since by fall Paul Reynaud’s 
favoring devaluation may have 

win a following. 


Great Britain 


Tension caused by German trou- 
bles eases. Subsidy to shipping 
fails to win general approval of 
shipowners. Money again easier. 


¢ able )—Just what the tense 

in Germany in the last 6 weeks 

» business in Europe is typi- 

tish reactions. The number 

in June, when the data was 
howed an increase (though 

» 200) for the first time since Janu- 
[The coal and woolen industries 
he greatest sufferers, for most 
ustries still showed small indi- 
ns in the number of workers. 


The hesitant tone is disappearing 
again this week, however, indicating that 
the public generally expects no further 
immediate cri in Germany and thu 
a lessening of tension in Europe. Stock 
markets are again broyant. London 
generally looks on the Berlin agreement 
to exchange clearings to meet Young 
and Dawes interest charges favorably. 
Financial London says frankly that the 
sritish did nothing more than call Dr. 
Schacht’s bluff. Exporters are less 
happy over the outcome, fearing that 
the move will sometime react on British 
foreign trade. Sole comfort was the 
obvious effort on both sides to increase 
trade in both direction: 

Shipowners are dissatisfied with the 
government’s scheme to grant only £2 
millions as a subsidy to shipping, and 
to grant this only with onerous condi 
tions and reservations. Feeling gen 
erally is opposed to the official policy of 
forcing the scrapping of obsolete ton 
nage before grants for new tonnage ari 
allowed. Shipowners would much pri 
fer an out-and-out subsidy of 10s. a 
ton with a fair rate on tonnage laid up. 

Britain’s attitude toward the mercan 
tile marine is peculiar. Whatever the 
developments in air warfare, Britain 
must rely on her shipping in time of 


war. The long Empire communications, 


the dependence of t) population t 
imported foodstuffs, and the vulnet 
abilitv of the coast lit together mal 
an adequate navy essential to securit 
Che last war taught that ar Ie i 
navy must have 1 7? erve easily ¢ 


vertible merchant ships and numet 
mercantile officers. Recently, instead of 


having a waiting list of apprentice 1 

men, shipowners have sent out \ 

with the forecastle manned by master 
ariners. One firm, despairing of a 

business pl kup il hor 2. pl iced 


' 


' 
30-year-old vessel under foreign fi 


and in 12 months cleared its depre« 


t 


ition and costs and earned £30 whik 
some of the most modern ships on the 
line under home registry were unabk 
to make even depreciation charge 
Whatever its objections to state 
and subsidies, no British government 
can long remain cold to the pleas of the 
hipowners under th condition 

After the temporary tightening of t 
money market at the end of the halt 
year, money has again cheapened and 
is expected that there will be a swing 
back to the spring’s general expectation 


of rates tor gilt edged securitic 
and that industry will be able to finan 
its progress on its own liquid resource: 


rile 
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HOW HITLER CONTROLS GERMAN BUSINESS—Through his cabinet ministers and through his Nazi directors, Chancellor Hitler 
has attempted te mold German business in Mussolini's Fascist pattern of a “corporate state.” The plan is still incomplete, is being 
modified to meet severe criticism in the present crisis. German agriculture is now more regimented thant any other branch of na- 
tional economy. Solid lines indicate the flow of power through the familiar government organization; dotted lines trace control 
through party authority. Since the chart was prepared, Hitler has removed his party leader—Kessler—from the Economics Minis- 
try, has given Dr, Schmitt almost dictatorial power, has agreed not to push his corporate plan in this branch “for the present.” 
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Canada 


Central Bank plans rushed. U. 5S. 
branch automobile plants may be 
affected by British demand for 
larger Empire content on imports. 


Edward Peacock, Ca 
nadian-born London financier, and a 
director of the Bank of England, was 
being considered here as a_ possibility 
for the Governorship of the Bank of 
Canada, the Central Bank to be estab- 
lished, probably before the end of the 
year. But at a Dominion Day dinner in 
London, Sir Edward advocated a_na- 
tional government for Canada and this 
probably eliminates him from the Bank 
of Canada picture: Neither Prime 
Minister Bennett nor Liberal leader 
Mackenzie King favor a national gov- 
ernment, 

Same business men, especially in Mon- 
treal, disagree with the political leaders 
about the prospect of national govern- 
ment after the next general election. 
One former head of a brokerage house 
has wired Liberal leader King offering 
to bet him $5,000 that the next gov- 
ernment will represent both parties. 
He says public sentiment is in favor 
of it. Other business men hold that a 
national government is necessary to 
bring about the solution of the country’s 
railway problem. They would have the 
two old parties combine in an effort to 
put through a scheme of amalgamation. 
Their wishes have little prospect of 
early gratification. 

Regulations for Business 

Parliament, which dispersed July 3, 
possibly may be called to meet in the 
autumn to consider legislative measures 
to deal with business and industrial con- 
ditions disclosed by the Stevens’ mass 
buying and price spreads committee of 
the Commons. This committee 1s being 


OrTrrawa—Sir 


converted into a commission and will 
continue its investigation during the 
Parliamentary recess. It will be ex- 


pected to have a comprehensive report 
ready for Parliament when it meets 
again. It is practically certain that fol- 
lowing the completion of the commis- 
sion’s work the government will draft 
drastic legislation to deal with sweat- 
shop conditions in industry, manipula 
tion of prices to producers, mass buying 
methods and other unethical practices 
The presence here last week of Hon. 
W. D. Herridge, Canadian Minister to 
Washington, and some of the under- 
secretaries of the Canadian Legation, 
gave rise to speculation as to whether 
they were bringing reciprocity overtures 
from the United States government. In 
terest in reciprocity has been slightly 
stimulated since gave Presi- 
dent Roosevelt power to negotiate re- 
ciprocal treaties. It developed, however, 
that the Canadian Minister and his 
assistants were merely returning on an- 
nual vacation. Ottawa holds to the atti- 
tude in regard to reciprocity that the 
first move must come from Washing 
ton, the Canadian government having 
indicated some time ago its willingness 
to discuss the matter. Considered opin- 
ion is that prospects are not bright, since 


( ‘ongress 





Canada’s interest would largely be in 
opening the American market to agri- 
cultural products, the importation of 
which the United States is not desirous 
of increasing. 

The recently developed apprehension 
in Great Britain about revived imports 
of motor cars is giving some concern 
to Canadian subsidiaries of American 
automobile manufacturers and is at- 
tracting the attention of Ottawa 
officialdom. These subsidiary Canadian 
automobile factories are the medium 
through which American motor cars 
reach the British market. Exports have 
been low in recent years but lately have 
revived somewhat. Under British cus- 
toms requirements cars imported from 
Canada must have a 509% Empire con 
tent. It is reported that the British gov- 
ernment now has officials in this coun- 
try checking up on the observation of 
this requirement. It is said that there 
is some ground for suspicion that it is 
not in all cases observed. From Bri 
tain comes the suggestion that the Em- 
pire content should be raised to 75% in 
the interests of British manufacturers. 
The Canadian government has nothing 
to do with this, of course, apart from 


seeing that the regulation regarding 
content is carried out. An increase to 
75% would, however, seriously em- 
barrass the manufacturers. The Ca- 


nadian government might possibly or 
even p. obably protest any move at West- 
minster in the direction suggested, since 
this country grants concessions to im- 
ports from the United Kingdom in re- 
spect of the Empire content. The regu- 
lar requirement on imports from Empire 
countries is 50% but in the case of cer- 
tain textiles this was reduced at the 
request of British interests and the Brit- 
ish government to 40%. 

The Dominion Bureau of Statistics’ 
weekly index of economic conditions 
averaged 92.2 in the last six months as 
compared with 77.4 in the first six 
months of 1933. Carloadings advanced 
from 900,900 for the first half of 1933 to 
1,094,000 this year, an increase of 
21.6%. The bureau reports bond prices 
up 11°% for the period in question. 


Latin America 


United States-Cuba reciprocal 
trade treaty is being formulated. 
Canal traffic mounts steadily. 


Minor strikes and political threats in 
several countries of Latin America were 
not viewed seriously by business this 
week. Much more important were the 
better feelings expected to result from 
the visit ot President Roosevelt to 
numerous Latin American ports, and 
the probable favorable agreemerit on the 
terms of a reciprocal trade agreement 
which Washington is formulating with 
Cuba. 

Strikes occurred in Brazil and Cuba. 
In Brazil, bank clerks struck for a day 
to emphasize their demands for a guar- 
antee of one year of steady employment, 
3% of the banks’ gross earnings for 
employees’ benefits, retirement at 50 


years of age after 30 years 
and the creation of a singk 
tem embracing all bank ck 
out the republic. 

Political unrest threaten 
a head in Chile this week, bu 
is thought now to have pass: 
ers in Santiago, however, d 
that the present government 
pletely ended the oppositior 

Reduction of interest 1 
mercial loans in Mexico f 
7% caused an increase of 
200% in the volume of lo 
business in the last 3 mor 
ness generally continues to « 
- Panama Canal traffic is 
many as an index of busi: 
In the report just issued 
vear ended June 30, 5,533 
vessels transited the Canal, 
amounting to more than $2 
compared with 4,494 com 
sels in the fiscal year 
1933, paying tolls of $19} 1 


ence 


Far East 


Pacific Coast strike affects bys. 
ness with Far East. China suffer. 
from drought and heat 
Philippines plan sugar restriction 


Wave 


STRIKES on the Pacific C 
United States which have ti 
ping have greatly affected Jay 
eign trade. At the same time, 
of bicycles to British Malaya 
curtailed because of the dis 
tariff which has been impose 
British frames now can sell ; 
pore for about $2.25, whil 
duty pushes the price of Japan 
up to $3.60. 

Through traffic on the Peiy 
den railroad was established Ju 
is considered the most imp 


yet taken toward Sino-Japai 
prochement, may eventually 
virtual recognition of Manel 


the Nanking government. M« 
are as skeptical as the Japan 
lighted at each new sign that 
President is continuing his pt 
policies. 

Despite reports of large capit 
ments in Manchukuo by variou 
industries, there is no striking 
in the new country beyond the 
ment construction projects. 

While northern Manchuku 
threatened with floods, cent: 
is suffering from drought a: 
wave. Rice prices have alr 
on the prospect of a smaller cr 

Public and business interes! 
Philippine Islands centers in t! 
tive session opening July If 
the important problems comu 
the legislature are laws for 
domestic sugar production, | 
diversification of agricultur 
trade relations with the Unit 
and financial developments, part 
the proposed establishment of 
bank. The longshoremen’s stril 
Pacific Coast continues to affect 
can trade with the Philippines 
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Concress Dip FoR Lapor. Edwin 
New Republic, July 11. Very 
vy beneficial legislation was side- 
bor in the next few months will 
devote some attention to the elec- 
gressmen who will pledge them- 
p wage earners. 


{ave A Reatty New DEAL. 
ider. North American Review, 
tends that the present Administra- 
aiming at a worthy goal, is get- 
detail; suggests a few inclusive 
which might more quickly and 
ve at the same end 


) THE “Oxtp DEAL” IN Housinc. 
ovici. Nation, July 11. Vested 

is still too strong for the govern- 

id efforts to set up a_ national 
program. 
RAL PROGRESS. Architectural 
June. Ninety-five new structural de- 
s which will come into prominence 
lding revival gets under way. Sug- 
r the prospective builder, as well 
gineer. 


ct Home” Contest Stirs BuILp 
St. Louis. American Builder, June 
ty makes a study of what John 
best when he plans a home for 
Plans and layout of three first 


RECONDITIONS ENGINES AT THEI 
y. H. C. Deckard. American Ma- 
July 4. Volume business permits use 
bly line methods and time-saving 

impossible in service station re- 


Now We Have Daten Breap. 

Strong. Food Industries, July. Tak- 

f from the book of “dated coffee,” 
now dating their bread 


BoTTLED IN Bonpb. Allen Ray- 
Today, July 7. We have traded old 

tor new: prices are too high, 
s bad, and enforcement is nearly an 
ble task. 


REPORTS—SURVEYS 


NAL INCOME AND Its ELEMENTS. 
Industrial Conference Board, New 
Reprint of a brief, simple analysis 
hesis of the recent government re- 
National Income, 1929-1932 with 

for 1933; consolidated tables, 


ING UNEMPLOYMENT. National 
Conference Board Bulletin, June 
Conservative estimates of monthly 
t, unemployment, and net increase 

workers. Explains method of con- 

that accounts for lower unemploy- 
us than A. F. of L. estimates. 


BOOKS 


ION AND Recovery. Dale Yoder 
R. Davies. McGraw-Hill, 298 
Analytic description of the more im- 
uses of the depression that fol- 
), noting especially the disintegra- 
edit and prices, consumption, and 
and a short summary of the 
ed in attempts at reconstruction. 
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Statement of Condition, June 30, 1934 
RESOURCES 
Cash on Hand and Due from other Banks $ 79,790,787.76 
United States Government Securities 111,245,.566.95 $191,036,354.71 
Securities other than U.S. Government . 8, 260,278.90 
Stock in Federal Reserve Bank ae 675,000.00 | 
Loans and Discounts s “se €  's 44,589,443.27 
Real Estate Mortgages . «6 6.4 soe 10,155,531.25 
Overdrafts a 5,281.40 
Accrued Interest Receivable — Net od 950,615.36 
Customers’ Liability Account of Acceptances and Letters of 
Credit . ° 391,593.19 
Other Resources : vt 
TOTAL RESOURCES o «+ «© © « « Qaeeeeageee 
LIABILITIES 
Deposits 
Commercial, Bank and Savings $201,606,444.81 


Public Funds secured by pledge of U. S. 
Government Bonds: 


Treasurer —State of Michigan eG 8,070,541.86 
U. S. Government ~ = 15,583,380.42 
Miscellaneous eee 392,635.45 


Other Public Deposits 
Capital Account 


3.659,463.30 $229,312,465.84 


Preferred Stock . . .. . . 3 12,500,000.00 

Common Stock s « «© & «@*« © * 5,000,000.00 

Surplus i ae oe 5,000,000.00 

Undivided Profits (Paid in) . 2 « 2,500,000.00 

Undivided Profits (Earned ‘ 899,172.17 25,899,172.17 
Reserve for Contingencies 300,000.00 
Reserve for Expenses and Dividends 257,536.42 


Our Liability Account of Acceptances and Letters of Credit 392,076.94 
TOTAL LIABILITIES a . $256,161,251.37 




























SAFETY _ 


“From the 
ground up 


Greyhound’s mighty new fleet of 123 MAstIPave, the vermin-proof, moisturc 
stream-lined inter-city coaches incorpo- proof, rot-proof ‘‘floor miracle of the 






= 


rates every modern improvement century.” Low in first cost... easily 
every known device for safety and com- maintained . .. MASTIPAVE has been 
fort. Important are the tough, long- selected the world over where heavy, 
wearing, resilient floors ...SLIP-PROOF abusive traffic is a problem of first mag 


EVEN WHEN WET! The floor covering is _ nitude. Write for booklet “BW.” 
THE COTT-A-LAP CO. 


Somerville, New Jersey 


THE PARAFFINE COMPANIES, INC. 
475 Brannon St., San Francisco, Calif 
431 Branches in Principal Cities 


THE LOW-COST, LONG-LIFE FLOOR COVERING 


TIPAVE 











THE TRUTH ABOUT THE NEW DEAL 


In the first lull of the emergency, business is taking stock of the 
accomplishments and failures of the Administration’s recovery 
program. What has been done? What has it cost? How has it 
affected business? The partisan press beclouds the issue with 
politics, colors the news to fit its allegiance. Fora fair, factual, 
non-political appraisal of the situation, read ‘‘Auditing the New 
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Money and the Markets 


Banks find mortgage market more inviting. 
a lift; perhaps from regulation. 
Bleak crop forecasts bring rise in grains and 


ing RFC. 


Stocks feel 


Bond advance is tempt- 


cotton which buoy up other commodities. 


7 

Money and Banking 
RATES as quoted in the New York 
money market for call and time loans, 
commercial paper and acceptances, con- 
tinue to drag at record low figures. Ac 
tual placement of funds frequently 1s on 
a basis well below — these quotations 
The combined with the small de 
mand for loans of this type, account for 
the increase in loans on securities and 
holdings of government securities re 
corded in the latest summary of the re- 
porting member banks 

The total amount now being loaned 
on securities by these banks is still small 

$255 millions less than a g 
and some $5 billions less than 4 vears 
ago. Holdings of U. S. government 
securities, on the other hand, are at a 
peak, nearly $1.5 billions above a year 
ago and about $3.5 billions above 4 
years ago. Holdings of governments by 
New York clearing-house banks equal 
slightly over a third of their deposit 
This situation is a matter of concern 
to some bankers, who feel that there 
should be less concentration of banking 
resources, even though it be in the coun- 
trv’s best investment. 

Private lending on mortgages is being 
resumed in advance of the actual opera- 


rates, 


year ago 


ing Administration. Large institutions, 
which heretofore have been re fusing to 
look at real estate paper, are now offer 
ing funds to borrowers. Scarcity of 
other good investments, the decrease in 


distress property, improvement in_ the 
market, and the comparatively high 
vield are among the reasons given. 
hese lenders are not waiting for the 


Housing Administration because a large 
part of the mortgages now being taken 
would not be eligible for insurance un- 
der the terms of the act. Their efforts 
will be, on the whole, supplemental, 
covering a different type of property. 

Mortgage Insurance Regulations 

The National Housing Act provides 
for the insurance of mortgages on dwell 
ings for not more than 4 families and 
with a valuation of $16,000 or less. The 
exception is for the insurance of 
mortgages on low-cost housing proj 
ects owned by federal, state or municipal 
instrumentalities or by limited dividend 
corporations. The private funds are be 
ing placed mostly in apartment houses, 
structures, etc. 

[The New York savings banks, 
their close contact with the real estate 
situation, were perhaps the first to rec 
ognize the new condition. Outstanding 
example is the Dime Savings Bank of 


sole 


commercial 
with 





’ 


Benson, is president of 
Association of Mutual Say 
Mr. Benson’s bank is publ 
to accept mortgages on ck 
erty at 50% of present apy 
with interest at 54%. TI 
ratio and interest rate 
throughout the New Yorl 
Life insurance comp 
becoming more liberal ar 
ing their investments in far 
mortgages. Loaning ratios 
40% to 60°. of present 
interest rate % 3 
Private mortgage 
dering if the provisions of 
\ct offer a tip on the ¢g 
intentions toward the real « 
Eligible loans may be un 
the act when their value is 1 
ot 80° of the appraisal. Int 
not exceed 5° exclusive of 
insurance which will run 
and 1° but where 
mortgage market demands 
terest rate of 6° will be all 
charges on insured loans 
be equal to, or more than, cl 
savings banks: the big lure 
ratio that may be borrowe 
high ratio, say bankers, w 
government plenty unless it ke« 
estate market moving steadily 
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Bonds 


Bonps resumed their advance 
and brought the market clos« 
point of the year. o. ee 
in strong demand, penetrated 
former high with many of the 
issues quoted at figures aboy 















































tions of the newly-formed Federal Hou Brooklyn whose president, Philip A. corded since they were bh 
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See ae ee ORR 
reign bonds rallied but these, — 
f the upset conditions abroad, Stocks 
below the level reached in PuBLic interest returned to the sto 


1s tempting 
In addi 
municipal pa which th 
will buy from PWA (BI! 
RFC is planning to market 
holdings. Many in 
being received from investors 


excellent market 
7 m the RF¢ : portiolio. 


pel 


its owh 


s regarding these bonds ob 
return for financial assistance 
uidating projects. The total 
estimated at $200 millions, 

adily added to as the work 

ind more money is advanced. 

] r, it will not be possible for the 

7 Corporation to drop all these bonds sud- 
n the market as the municipal- 

in each case, a 2-year option 

ase the bonds. This will act 
the immediate sales to loans 
1932. It is understood that 
have already been consum- 


New York City Offering Withdrawn 
f the few municipal bond sales 
tly that was not a success was 


ring this week of $72 millions 
by the City of New Yerk. 


a small block of $2 millions 

nt to the Emigrant Savings 

in average rate of 3.88%, all 
rejected. Of the remaining 

ne was for $1 million bonds at 

' | the other 3 from a single bank- 
t I ite of 72 members, whose best 
all-or-none basis, figured out 

nterest charge to the city of 

+.0365 City officials, angered at the 
the first piece of long-term 

ng attempted since 1931, stated 

had knowledge that this syn- 

is going to bid for the bonds on 

until it was discovered 
rival syndicate had decided to 
from competition. Plans are 
made to reoffer the bonds at 


ite, 


basis 
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market this week, lifting prices, increa 





ing volume. While gains as a wh 

were not great, they served to improv 
trading sentiment. While volume is still 
small, it is enough bette t] th 
meager turnover of July’s first week 1 


make the brokers more cheertul 
Chis in public interest may 


be due to the that Wall 


increase 


tact 


Street 


now under Washington control Phose 
connected with the administration of the 
stock exchange act are convinced that 
the better element among the traders is 
glad, after all, that regulation has com 

This element wants to see the recal 
citrants made to behave but preter 

that someone else do the disciplining 
Leading brokers long have recognized 


that their business suffers from the sins 
of a minority. They do not like general 


regulation because it reflects on their 
integrity and because it is contrary to 
their traditions. But now that it is a 


law, the feeling in Washington is that 
it will be accepted with good grace and 
no small amount of satisfaction 

The steady expansion of security loans 
made by the banks suggests the impor- 
tance of this form of financing to stock 
ilso the influence that the 
of the Federal Reserve 
have on future movements 


prices and 
regulations 
Board will 


These regulations, which will become 
effective Oct. 1, have not as yet been 
made public. The board’s only official 
statement so far made on this Subject 


was contained in a letter sent this week 
to member banks. 

This letter indicated that the FRB 
would stick closely to its duties as spec 
ified by the law and not infringe upon 
the fields of the Securities and Exchang« 
Commission. It pointed out to the banks 
that the board is to be guided by the 
volume of credit and that it has no re 
sponsibility for the practices of the stock 


exchange. Also that the new law has 
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—PERCENTAGES— 
YIELDS—FRACTIONS 


SOLVED 


NEW method forsolving problems in per- 
£% centages, yields, fractions, division, recip- 
rocals, squares, square root, cubes, cube root, 
and multiplication has been devised by the 


PERCENTOMETER, on ONE FLAT SURFACE 
Price $3. C.O.D. 


DELIVERY CHARGES PREPAID 
Saisfaction Guaranteed 


Send in your order or write for complete 
information 


Dercent(Z)meteR 


“Mathematics At Your Finger Tips” 
Dept. A-7, 230 Park Avenue, New York 


Mtrray Hill 2-3665 
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merchaddising appeal. 
Automatic mperature comfort — 
with its attendant increased personal 


efficiency and good health — holds 


tremendous public interest. It is an 


extra service buildings may offer, | 


without extra operating cost, which 
places them in the spotlight as the 
most up-to-the-minute structures. 
Fulton Sylphon Thermostatic Radi- 
ator Valves not only provide auto- 
matic uniform temperature comfort 
in one room, a suite of rooms, a sec- 
tion, or throughout an entire build- 
ing, but they actually save up to 
20% of the fuel dollar by the elimi- 
nation of wasteful 
overheating.Simply 
replace ordinary 
radiator valves. Re- 
quire no structural 
changes for install- 
ationineither old or 
buildings. 
Ty pes forex posed or 


new 


concealed radiation. 
Write for Bulletin 
NW -255. 


FULTON SYLPHON (0. 


KNOXVILLE TENN..U.S.A. 








Canadian Repre- 
sentatives, Darl- 
ing Bros., Ltd., 
140 Prince 
Street, Montreal, 
Quebec, Canada. 


European Repre- 
sentatives, Crosby 
Valve and Eng.Co., 
Ltd., 41-2 Foley 
St., London, W. 1, 
England. 





Representatives in All Principal Cities in U. S. A. 
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| lowest on record and may be expected to 
produce a crop of 17.2 million bu., 
igainst the 5-year average of 41 million 
|bu. Almost half of this crop will be 
| needed for seed for the coming year. 

sesides coping with insufficient pas- 
ture, livestock feeders will be confronted 
by a grave feed problem because of the 
shortage in the hay crop, which is ex- 
pected to yield only 5/7 million tons, 
against a 5-year average of 84 million 
tons. 

In response to the bullish forecasts, 
grains jumped their full limits on the 
Board of Trade. July wheat at 92{¢ 
is up 5¢. In Winnipeg, where there 
e no limits on trading, the rise was 
¢. Corn rose to 60}¢, a jump of 4¢; 
oats reached 454¢, up 3¢; rye, at 693¢ 
was up 5¢; barley rose to 574¢, up 5¢. 

The sharp rise in grains and cotton 
buoyed other commodities. July rubber 
rose to 14.95¢, up 20 points; hides to 
18.65, up 2¢; and silk to $1.144, up 3¢. 
| However, hogs and beef did not follow 
the advance. The hog market ruled 
anywhere from 10¢ to 15¢ under a week 





\\ 
We 


f 


ago. Chicago steers were about the 
same or slightly lower. Purchases of 
cattle for drought relief by the AAA 


now total 765,000. 
Metai Markets Quiet 

More than seasonal recession in busi 
| ness activity in Europe, especially Eng- 
|} land, coupled with the unsettled German 
situation, made for a very quiet week in 
the metal markets The only exception 
is lead, which has recently been reduced 
in price so as to make purchasing attrac 
tive to consumers. It is estimated that 
7,500 tons were sold during the week 


Copper, at 9¢, is marking time. Zinc 
shaded around 4.35¢, but silver was 
strong at 464¢. Speculators in silver 


are trving to get out from under and 
|the supporting factor is believed to be 
| government purchases 

\dditional downward adjustments 
in prices of finished and semi-finished 
steel products were announced. Thi 





Presidential order, allowing 
from code prices up to 15% 
turbing element. It is ex; 
steel production will resu 
after the holiday week 
automotive demands. 

There was a sharp reactio1 
food markets. Butter and 
lower because of liberal 
accumulating stocks. Sugar 
mained steady, and coffec 
spite of lower beef and hog pr 
were generally higher. 

Cost of Living Creeps U» 

June showed a rise of 0) 
cost of living according to t 
index of the National Ind 
Board. Living c 
higher than the | 
8.2% higher tha: 


tcrence 
10.2% 
1933, and 


1933, but 20.69 lower tl! 
1929. Food prices advanc 
June over May; rents 


clothing fell 0.6°. Wor 
declined 1.2%, while me 
decreased only 0.1%. ( 
creased 0.2% and house 


drugs and toilet articles abx 


Wholesale commodity p1 
given by the Bureau of Lal 
for the week ended July 7 (t 
include the price rises that t 
first 3 davs of this 
lower than the preceding 
5.4% higher than the low 

During the last’6 month 
sale commodity index ha 
with the 


’ 
ween } 


greatest gains | 
which ha 


farm products, 

1540, and food product 
advanced 135%. Other 
have shown advances art 
metal product building 


chemicals and drugs, and hou 
7 here have ] 
leather of 1.6‘ 
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ing goods. ere 
hides and 
lighting material 1.6%, an 
ucts 5.5% . The textile dec] 
ticularly marked in silk, 
and cotton yarns. Raw cottor 
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STATES manufacturers have 
1 over 100 branch factories at 
millions of dollars in Toronto, 
lone since the depression 
ys that city’s industrial com- 
These plants produce 80 dif- 
nds of products. American 
; founded the past 4 years in the 
Dominion are estimated roughly 
The commission says the influx 
\merican industrials was, among 
ngs, for the purpose of getting 
rift barriers, gaining advantages 
Canadian and intra-Empire trade, 
preferential trade agreements 
dules, and meeting the ‘Made- 

( la” argument. 


Dov Ss report air-conditioned rooms 
elp to sufferers from hay fever, 
air has been washed free of 


ending dust and pollen. Accord- 
Mandel Brothers, State Street 


ent store in Chicago, is pro- 
special room in its air-condi- 
basement for hay fever sufferers 

itt ving air-conditioning also are 
experiencing a flattening out 

vacation curve, there being less 


rush to get away for the hot 


the first time in 6 years Cincin- 
use-to-house canvass in May 
showed increases in the per- 

f its population employed at 
jobs. Workers having full- 

bs this year totaled 62.28%, 
ured with 51.67% in 1933. Nearly 
however, still lacked jobs as 
6.10% a year ago and 5.94% 
Part-time workers decreased 
23% in 1933 to 15.58% this 

A sample district revealed that 
' ' lf the present unemployed had 
ecn without work for 2 years or more. 


THREE southern pine producing lumber 

nies, with a total capacity of 63 

feet yearly, have just been cer- 

the Southern Pine Association 

crating on a “sustained yield” 

nder terms of the forest conser- 

code. Which means they are 

growing the timber as fast as they cut it. 

Chief arguments for this means of oper- 

t are it avoids depletion of the 

forest reserves, and also makes 

permanent community develop- 

Because of the higher costs of 

ng on this basis these companies, 

the code, are granted a 10% in- 

in their production allotments, 

their “sustained yield capac- 

not thus exceeded. The first 

wchieve the distinction are the 

Crossett, and the Urania 

ompanies, of Alabama, Arkansas 
, lisiana, 





the 
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Editorially Speaking— 


PRICE-CHISELING cleaners and dyers in| 


Pennsylvania who try to cover up bad 


jobs are to be revealed in their truc| 


colors, so hopes the state Association of 
Dyers and Cleaners. A _ trick 
dress will be used to catch the culprits 
The standardiz 
quality as a substitute for enforced uni 
form prices (which collapsed under th 
NRA code), has started a campaign in 
which it intends to offer, very slyly, 
test garment to every cleaner and dyer 
in the state. Catch: The article is first 
skilfully stained with such old standbys 
as gravy, ink, perspiration, mercuro 
chrome, dirt, and dust. When it comes 
back it is scrutinized under special de 
tecting ‘ight. Cleaners who accept the 
proposed standard receive an insignia to 
show the public 


Suit OF 


association wants to 


FINDING there are too many taxicabs in 
Omaha, Neb., the state railway commis 
sion 1S granting fewer certificates of con 
venience and necessity. Three cab com 
panies, operating a total of 52 machines 


‘ 


could wheedle only 30 permits out of 


the commission, whereas they wanted 
71 That now gives Omaha 135 cabs 
all told, which the 
plenty. The cab oversupply had resulted 
in such enticing (for the 
rates as 10¢ for the first 4 mile and S¢ 
each additional 4 mile. The 
sion rules out driver ownership as un 
desirable and unprofitable to owners 


Says IS 


commission 
customer ) 


commis 


British makers of a heavy-duty, coal 
burning steam truck have shipped a unit 
to Greensboro, N. C., for a 3-month 
demonstration. Purpose is to feel out 
American interest and commercial pos 
sibilities. Chief claims for the 120 hp 
engine are greater economy of operation 
than gasoline motors, quick pick-up, maxi 
mum speed of 50 miles per hour. Four 
pounds of coal (fed automatically) will 
take an average truckload a mile, a ton 
will carry it 600 miles, says a company 
official. Another claim: The truck and 
trailer, with a 25-ton gross load, will 
start from standstill on a 20% upgrade 


WITH over $1 million of perfectly good 
money impounded in the federal courts 
while the constitutionality of its 1930 
chain tax law was being tested, Ken 
tucky has decided to break the jam by 
repealing that law and passing a new 
one patterned after the tested and sus 
tained Indiana model (BW 
26'31). Under the new act, now in 
effect, single stores will pay $2 a year 
Chains with from 2 to 10 
pay $20 per store, those with 11 to 25 
stores—$50, 26 to 5O—$100, over 50 
$150. And now there's an argument 
over disposition of the impounded funds 
collected under the old law. 


; 


stores 


May | 


must | 





This operator is equipped to give 
a good account of himself and his ma- 
chine—in volume of work, in quality 
of work, in economy of production. 


He has at his command every ma- 
chine speed he needs, instantly ‘made 
available through the REEVES Vari- 
able Speed Transmission. For every 
varying production requirement, he ad- 
justs to the proper machine speed. It 
becomes “second nature” to use the 
right speed. Contrast this with a ma- 
chine limited to a fixed, inflexible 
speed. Too slow for some operations— 
too fast for others. 

Apply the REEVES to your pro- 
duction machines—and get immediate 
and substantial cost reductions. The 
REEVES is industry’s proved unit for 
infinite speed adjustability. Easily R 
and inexpensively applied to am) YW 
driven production machine. 








FREE to plant ex- 
ecutives this 
valuable book 


on modern 
peed control. soeglAbe / * 
= Wing, Describe 
and pictu 
variabl | 
/ control used in 
ove l 0 
/ plants 
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REEVES PULLEY COMPANY, Columbus, Ind. 
Send, without obligation, copy of your Hand- 


book of Variable Speed Control (BW-T-34) 


Address. 
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Unfinished 


Business 


Three kinds of people are fond of telling us, 
over and over, that the American standard 
of living is the highest ever achieved by any 
nation on the face of the globe—which prob- 
ably is true enough. They are: (1) The in- 
vincible optimists, who argue from this that 
everything is well in America, barring a little 
temporary difficulty; (2) the invincible tories, 
who use the statement to prove that the 
American workingman and the American 
farmer are ingrates and insatiable; why 
should they demand more when already they 
have the highest standard of living in the 
world?; (3) the pessimists, who argue that 
there is no future ahead of us to compare 
with the golden years behind us when every 
American family was acquiring the luxuries 
that now we call necessities. 

To these three, those who fatuously im- 
agine that everyone lives in a modern home, 
that every reasonable American should be 
satisfied with his physical surroundings, and 
that the home market is saturated, we com- 
mend a reading of the preliminary findings 
of the Real Property Inventory. Under gov- 
ernmental auspices, investigators are check- 
ing up the actual equipment and condition 
of urban American homes. When com- 
pleted, the survey will be the first real pic- 
ture of American housing ever pieced to- 
gether. Some of the results already are 
available, partial findings from the first mil- 
lion homes. These homes are the dwellings 
in 50 cities scattered from coast to coast and 
from Canada to the Gulf, none of them a 
great city, none a rural village—typical 
Middletowns, in short, of 20,000 homes each, 
on the average. The cities are in 38 states 
and they range in size from Santa Fe, N. M., 
with 1,720 houses, to Des Moines, la., and 
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Wheeling, W. Va., with nearly 45,000 well. 
ings each. Here is the typical Ameri: 

Here are some of the facts abour hoy 
4 million Americans live on Main street, jg 
side streets, and its alleys: 

More than 62% of the residential stry¢. 
tures need repairs. Rentals average $39 , 
month. The vacancies amount to 7¢). by 
more than 7% of single units are sheltering 
more than one family—so if doubling up 
were eliminated, there would be no s irplus 
of housing. 

In these 50 cities, 11.5% of dw cllings 
have no electric or gas lighting; 21°; have 
no modern sanitary facilities; 27.5°, have 
neither bathtub nor shower; 32°; do nor 
cook with gas or electricity; 56% have no 
central heating; 849% have no mechanical 
refrigeration. 

Most striking fact of all, more than 106, 
of the homes have no running water. Barely 
60% have hot and cold running water. 

Now if these averages hold good for the 
whole country, and there is every reason to 
suppose they will, there are 3 million homes 
that need modern lighting. More than 10 
million need a tub or shower. 

There is no effort made here to distinguish 
between the oldest, most decrepit equipment 
and the newest. Modernization of the rusty, 
cracked, chipped, and inefficient equipment 
of bygone years is just as desirable as instal- 
lations in homes that have none. The re- 
placement market alone is enormous. 

All of which suggests several important 
lines of thought. First, a return to the pros- 
perity of 1929 is not good enough; obviously 
here were millions of Americans who never 
shared in it to any important degree. Sec- 


-ond, America is not all built complete, ship- 


shape, and modern, Plenty remains to be done. 
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